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AUTUMIf MANCEUYEES. 



CHAPTER I. 

A TENDENCY TO BE HONEST. 

It was an odd coincidence' that, when the 
train which contained Mrs. Ehnore and her 
daughter ran into the station near Netherby, 
Colonel Bathurst should be leisurely pacing 
the platform, as men are wont to do to 
while away spare time. Mrs. Elmore saw 
him as they passed ; so did Adelaide. 

" Mamma ! There was Colonel Bathurst ! 
Did you see him? And there, too, is his 
carriage, I declare ! " 

VOL. III. 39 
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Mrs. Elmore became suddenly and 
strangely confused. 

" I — oh yes ! Well, it is not unlikely 
that he should be here. Of course, he is 
on his own business." 

" Why, I never thought for one moment 
that he was here on ours. Mamma dear, 
you look so self-absorbed that I don't think 
you know what I did say." 

Bathurst drew near, regarding the carriages 
in that searching manner that is unmistak- 
able. Mrs. Elmore coloured. 

"Even that would not be so very sur- 
prising. He sent his carriage to take me 
to the station when I left home." 

" And did you let him know you were 
coming back ? " 

The thought did enter her mind that 
such intimacy was closer than she was 
prepared to understand. 

Bathurst's face lightened as he recognized 
her. He came up smiling. " Ah ! delighted 
to see you once more — more delighted to 
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be of some use. How do you do, Mrs. 
Elmore ? Your daughter told me you were 
expected by this train." 

Bathurst had taken Adelaide's hand in 
his, and in the pleasure of that moment, 
remembering his pain and sorrow on her 
account, remembering his apprehension for 
her life, and seeing there before him that 
beautiful calm face brightened with a glow 
he loved to see upon it, he did in this 
momentary excitement forget himself so 
far as to give that hand an emphatic 
pressure. 

Mrs. Elmore saw at once she had made 
a mistake by her tacit admission ; his 
ready excuse, too, had the advantage of 
being in all probabihty true. But she need 
not have feared ; Adelaide was not reconcil- 
ing her mother s discrepancies to reason. 

'•' I am so glad to see you, colonel 1 It 
is like coming home again ! " 

Now this observation, made with warmth, 
was certainly the last Mrs. Elmore expected 
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her daughter to make. It amazed her, but 
it did not disconcert Bathurst. His per- 
ceptions were quickened by his passion. 
He had not expected such an admission, 
but it told him beyond a momentary doubt 
that, whatever feeling she had disclosed 
in the delirium of fever, she was still 
thoroughly unaware of the nature of her 
regard for himself. " So much the better," 
thought he ; for he was a gentleman to the 
heart's core, and his last desire was that 
she should feel the bitter sweetness of 
such knowledge. And yet, contradictorily 
enough, he felt a pang at her outspoken 
friendly greeting. 

Then there were only passing words until 
they were comfortably settled in the carriage. 

" Well, and have you seen the dear girls 
often ? They must have been lost without 
mamma." 

" If they have been," said Bathurst, airily, 
" they must have been found by some one, 
for I saw them this morning." 
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But this, he knew, was only the first 
question he would have to evade. 

"After— a '' 

Mrs. Elmore's speech was certainly more 
hesitating than usual. 

" Well, mamma, after what ? " 

" Oh, of course. Colonel Bathurst knows 
how seriously ill you have been ! Don't 
you think she looks well, considering — all 
things ? " 

"Indeed, it is more than any one can 
expect, to see her looking so well," said 
Bathurst, warmly, thinking at the same 
time how her mother belied her sex by 
awkward dissembling. 

At this period he made an inadvertent 
remark on the change in the aspect of the 
country. He had left it autunmal and 
still beautiful, and, in his preoccupation of 
mind, he had not observed the vast change. 

" What a deal of snow there has been ! " 
he exclaimed ; and his voice betrayed his 
surprise at the discovery. 
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Adelaide laughed. "It has surely not 
fallen since you left Netherby this morn- 
ing ? " she said. 

Nothing could have been simpler than 
that Bathurst should admit that he, too, 
had been away until to-day, and that he 
really had not observed the unusual depth 
of the snow. But, because the invention 
of an imaginary place and imaginary action 
appeared too much for him, he lost an ex- 
cellent opportunity. Still he admitted he 
was not a much more able diplomatist than 
Mrs. Elmore. 

That lady was in a state of trepidation* 
The idea was terrible to her, that she might 
be discovered by either of her children 
practising consistent deception, even though 
her reasons might be unquestionable. " He 
will betray me," she thought, nervously J 
''I see that he will." And she managed 
to intercept his glance, and give him a 
warning frown. 

*' Mamma, why are you looking like a 
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thunder-cloud? What has Colonel Ba- 
thurst done that you should frown him 
down ? " 

Mrs. Elmore started. " Indeed, Adelaide, 
it is the last thing I intended to do. It 
would be too base an ingratitude after all 
hia goodness." 

Now, this was an exaggerated remark. 
Adelaide looked from one to the other, won- 
dering what it could mean ; and Bathurst 
was actually blushing. What could it mean ? 
There was some secret understanding — 
that was clear. Had not her mother half 
admitted having written to inform him 
of their coming? And was he not there 
evidently on duty ? 

A wild, insane thought flashed through 
Adelaide's brain. Was it — could it — oh 
no ! 

The suggestion was ridiculous. Her 
mother — her prudent, long-sufiering, de- 
voted mother 1 

There was a dead silence. 
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"Now, ril be hanged if I speak ! " thought 
Bathurst, resolutely closing his lips ; for he 
felt quite unequal to the position he had 
placed himself in, and he dreaded Mrs. 
Elmore's reproachful eyes. 

"I never felt more incapable of saying 
anything natural in the whole course of my 
life," thought Mrs. Elmore, as she, too, com- 
pressed her lips. She was almost afraid she 
would ask him how he liked Grimslade. 

Well, although it was impossible that 
she, or Kate, or Mary might marry, Ade- 
laide rationally concluded that no such 
reason existed for her mother, and since 
Colonel Bathurst had become so intimate 
with them, it was, perhaps, deemed wiser 
that he should take the position of her 
mother's husband. 

Her mother's husband I Oh, the incon- 
ceivable — the horrible idea ! She shuddered 
and turned cold. 

He was only forty, although he did look 
to some eyes a little older, and her mother 
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was fifty-four. The difference was nothing, 
after all ; and she could but admit that her 
mother had still great feminine attractions. 

She could not speak if she would; a 
strange stagnation stole over her senses. 
She had seen much strangeness, much un- 
expected phases of human nature in her 
slight glimpse of the world ; but this con- 
dition of things completely unnerved her. 
At this critical moment the vicar's love- 
making, either to herself or his wife, 
appeared quite commonplace. 

The silence did not embarrass Adelaide ; 
she was too absorbed in her thought. In 
truth, she had not yet discovered that there 
was silence, while to Bathurst it was simply 
unbearable. The drive was fortunately not 
a long one, for that which had begun so 
felicitously threatened to terminate in quite 
another way. As the carriage passed the 
road that led to Netherby, Bathurst, seeing 
his opportunity, said hastily — 

" I think I must leave you here — that is. 
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I will intrude no longer. You must be tired 
out, and — and, let me hope, also hungry," 
he added, with an attempt of hilarity. 

But Adelaide, whose nature was opposed 
to all deception, even self-deception, looked 
at him almost sorrowfully, as she said 
blankly, "No." 

" Now," thought he, in his vexation, as 
he strode on in the snow that had helped 
to delude him — " what now have I done to 
deserve this? She suspects me, Fm sure 
of it. And God knows of what ! If I were 
a real miscreant, I couldn't feel worse. 
Women are not all the arch hypocrites men 
are so fond of making them out to be* 
Adelaide — great, ingenuous woman — did not 
attempt to hide her suspicion of me. A 
pretty mess Fye made of things at the 
commencement ; O'Buncous himself couldn't 
have done worse." 

Left alone, the two women became in- 
stantly relieved. Adelaide had not courage 
to start the subject that was burning within 
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her. She could not help, however, remark- 
ing that Bathurst had seemed strangely ill 
at ease. 

" So was I," was Mrs. Elmore's quick 
reply. *' To tell the truth, I am never quite 
at my ease in any intimate position with 
gentlemen. I always feel as though we 
ought to avoid them." 

" You don't always appear so," said Ade- 
laide, quietly, thinking meanwhile that this 
did not ratify her conclusions. " That's as 
far as we are concerned," she went on* 
" You, yourself, doubtless feel as I do — some- 
what benefited by the change of masculine 
society. Only, in your case, there is no 
reason why you should not enjoy the change." 

If Mrs. Elmore's intelligence had not been 
a little confused, she would have found some 
meaning in the words that now altogether 
escaped her. She only sighed and said^ 
" I'm sure I don't know, my dear." 

And Adelaide was sure her mother was 
unhappy. 
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Among the home greetings the slight 
awkwardness wore away, but Adelaide 
found herself regarding her mother in 
quite a new light She was a very fine 
woman, handsome still, and, with her 
refined manners and beautiful voice, a 
woman any man might be proud of. 
" Why, Mrs. Wallis is not to be compared 
to her; and I dare say she is quite my 
mother's age, if one knew the truth." But 
though she strove to regard the matter 
in the light of reason, she could find no 
such illuminating power ; the thought itself 
was chaos. She found her pulse throbbing 
faster when it assailed her. One blessing 
there was — before this strange relationship 
could take place she would be out in the 
world again, away from it all. 

" I find a subtle difference in Adelaide," 
whispered Kate to Mary that night. " She 
thinks of other things while she is talking 
to us." 

" I find a subtle difference in Kate," 
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whispered Mary, in the same tone. ^^ She 
sometimes is guilty of such abstraction." 
And Kate coloured consciously. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Now, I shall have to invent a whole 
tissue of falsehoods before I go again to 
the Glade. And when IVe invented them, 
there's a great question if I can remember 
what IVe got to say, and there's every 
probability that Mrs. Elmore will contra- 
dict me flatly. Yet, what could I do when 
that dear woman looked at me so dis- 
tractedly and bade me promise secrecy? 
Of course, her sole reason is the fear lest 
Adelaide might return my affection. Per- 
haps she knows it. What then ? Then she 
will play another game. It's only Adelaide 
she considers, as far as I am concerned — 
and the other men are out of the field. 
It is hard when a man isn't allowed to be 
honest, especially when his tendencies run 
that way." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE COLONEL DOES HIS BEST TO AVOID 
DISCOVERY. 

Among his letters, Bathurst found one from 
his nephew — a mere note. 

''Let me know when you are 
likely to be at Netherby. I must see you. 
I ran down a week or two ago, and was 
surprised to find you absent, especially 
for ' an indefinite period.' Make your peace 
with my mother, if you can. She won't 
write, but you will, if only to your trouble- 
some nephew, 

"ViN." 

"H'm! come he will, though he would 
be better a thousand miles away." 
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Later he heard from Mrs. Grove that 
Vivian had arrived at midday, had taken 
luncheon, and had gone out; that he had 
returned about dusk, and had left by the 
evening train. 

" Now, where did he go ? " reflected 
Bathurst." " Why, of course, he called at 
the Glade. It's strange the girls didn't 
mention it this morning. It might have 
escaped Mary's memory ; but Kate wouldn't 
forget it." 

He felt very courageous as he entered 
the Glade gardens next day, for he was 
prepared to meet any difficulty that should 
present itself. Why, business in town was 
an excuse a man never need fail in. Busi- 
ness in town ! Why could he not always 
make it as he went along ? 

A sudden thaw had set in and had made 
the ground slushy, and in places almost 
impassable for a man in ordinary attire. 
A thick dismal sleet had driven in his face 
the whole way, so he was anything but 
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a presentable object, even when he had 
removed his frieze ulster. Even then his 
courage had not ebbed ; and although 
vanity was far from being one of his 
weaknesses, the first thing he did was to 
apologize for his condition. 

*' But it's a matter of choice after all," 
said Kate, who was over-excited, and with 
whose natural light humour there was 
an unusual dash. "I think you must 
have a predilection for days like this. 
The ordy time we saw you, while mamma 
was away, you were in just such a 
state." 

Adelaide heard that emphasized word 
with amazement. 

"You are not to be congratulated on 
your taste," Kate went on. 

"Nor are you. Miss Kate, in railing at 
a man who is defenceless. I just came 
over to inquire how you stood the journey, 
Mrs. Elmore." 

" Why should she stand the journey ? " 
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asked Kate, demurely. " Surely she could 

have sat." 

Adelaide was deaf to her sister's absur- 
dities. He had pointedly asked the polite 
question of her mother, when by all laws 
of reason and propriety he should have 
inquired after herself. Was not this 
circumstance suspicious of itself? Every- 
one but Adelaide had smiled, more at 
Kate's tone than at her words. 

"Why, DeD, you're in the moon. Do 
tell me what you find up there." 

"Nothing half so ridiculous as yourself, 
in the moon or out of it." 

To get upon ground that was not 
dangerous, Mrs. Elmore politely replied 
to the colonel for herself and Adelaide. 
Then she quickly changed the subject, and 
asked with much kindness after Mr. Sey- 
mour. She was eff'usive in this matter. 
Could he walk without any difficulty now ? 
She hoped his health had not suflFered. It was 
so hard to be deprived of exercise ; and so on. 
VOL. III. 40 
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" Now, surely," thought Bathurst, " they 
will come out with it." 

"In every sense well, I believe," he 
answered. "I heard from him this 
morning. He tells me he was here a little 
while ago." 

Then he looked directly at Mary; but 
she met his eye quite calmly, and said, 
" Indeed ? " impassively. 

" Ah ! " thought he, " she's cleverer than 
her mother, in spite of her quietness." 

" It's very odd," thought Adelaide, " that 
Vivian should have to inform his uncle that 
he paid him a visit." 

All was confusion and mystery. 

Mrs. Elmore did not overlook the dis- 
crepancy; she thought the colonel very 
dense not to have observed it. So she com- 
menced explanatorily, " Of course, yes ; he 
was unaware of your absence from Netherby." 

Struck by the clumsy expedient to which 
her mother had resorted, Adelaide said 
scientifically, but with studied coolness. 
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**One can hardly be amazed at that, 
mamma, considering that Colonel Bathurst 
himself scarcely seems aware of his own 
absence, and considering that you are only 
guessing at it." 

Mrs. Elmore sat down feebly. 

The colonel's hair went up ; he put his 
hand to it unconsciously. " She would be 
a fine sort of character to deceive 1 " The 
task he had set himself did not appear to be 
so easy after all. He laughed to gain a 
moment's time, and then he said, avoiding 
Adelaide's glance, *' Indeed, you're very 
nearly right. I do seem to forget having 
been in dismal London when I come 
back to Netherby. Business to me is 
always dry, tedious, and depressing. We 
are all equally fond of Netherby. My 
nephew threatens to invade me soon." 

He observed Kate closely as he said this, 
and he saw that she evaded his notice com- 
pletely and palpably, and then he knew that 
she read his suspicion. 
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"Well, if there are to be secrets all 
round," thought he, "and if we are all 
going to play a genteel comedy, L don't 
know where the deuce I shall be soon." 

Poor Mrs. Elmore I she could not bear to 
see that uncomfortable, perplexed look in 
her hero's frank eyes ; at the same time, 
though perfectly willing, she found herself 
equally unable to assist him. 

It had been arranged between Mary and 
Kate that the wisest possible course would 
be to keep the matter of Vivian's visit secret 
from their mother. "It must be our aim 
to make her mind easy," they had said, 
"and we can do no good by speaking." 
Alas ! no. Speaking seemed to be of very 
little avail as things stood 

" I am sure," said Mary, very softly, and 
with the most tender air — "I am sure it 
will be an invasion you would not resist. 
Mr. Seymour is a great favourite of mine. 
I should be inclined to fight /or him instead 
of against him, if you did." 
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Oh, this girl was deep, with her cold eyes 
and her soft ways. 

" Then I shan't ask you to be an Amazon 
for this occasion only, and put the enemy 
to rout." 

" I don't think that I should be able to 
do it." 

'' Do you know some one who would ? " 
he asked, significantly. 

" I thought it was my exclusive privilege 
to talk nonsense," said Kate, sharply. ^' If 
you come to invasion, I won't have my 
territory invaded." 

Bathurst looked at her with admiration. 
Her attitude was one of playful defiance, 
but her eyes told a tale that was more like 
truth than jest *'She is angry," thought 
he. " And, poor little ^1, she's more con- 
cerned than I thought." 

''You look like battle," he said. *'! tell 
you I'm good at firearms — but I can't 
stand your artillery." 

Kate regained her good-humour in a 
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moment. " Why, if that were so," she said, 
" we women would only have to take up arms 
to have everything our own way, I was 
under the impression, however, that you 
did not approve of women holding military 
or naval appointments, though outside that 
you make no restrictions. What is his 
creed, Adelaide ? you know most about 
it." 

Adelaide, how^ever, did not take up the 
challenge, though she looked straight at the 
colonel, and, for the first time during the 
interview, their eyes met. 

'^ WeU, rU tell you. Miss Kate," he said, 
boldly, "since no one will speak to my 
credit. I believe in the capacity of woman 
for anything, except for mere physical force. 
That is why I exempt her from the hardships 
of warfare." 

"You may rely upon it," said Kate, 
laughingly, "they only want what Dell 
calls * training ' to match you even there." 

" Never quote Dell again," said Adelaide. 
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" She has altered her opinions considerably, 
even after a limited experience." 

"Don't say that, Miss Elmore!" said 
Bathurst. " You will recover your opinions 
with your strength. We all see things in 
a different light when we are " 

" Oh, don't quote those everlasting lines 
about his Satanic Majesty's sickness I I 
suppose it was the only one he ever had — 
and I wish it had carried him off." 

" Kate ! " remonstrated Mrs. Elmore. 

" There can't be any harm in it, mamma ! 
I'm not on good terms with him myself, 
whatever you may be ? " 

"Katel Katel" 

** Well, I beg your pardon, I'm sure, for 
having spoken a word in depreciation of 
royalty." 

'*How often have I said I do not like 
such jests I " 

"Well, one can't please everybody; and 
Colonel Bathurst does, you see. Hes 
laughing." 
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"But that does not show his approval. 
IVe no doubt he would be ashamed of you, 
if you were his daughter." 

Now, this was the most unfortunate speech 
she could have possibly made. It seemed 
to throw a temble reality upon Adelaide's 
apprehensions. The picture was too strong 
— Colonel Bathurst's daughters ! She rose. 
" I think I will go to my room," she said. 
" I had very little sleep last night, and my 
head is bad." 

She gave Bathurst her hand as she spoke, 
but she did not look at him. Her face, 
though well marked by a composure she 
was far from feeling, did appear to be 
troubled. 

" Fm very sorry to hear that," he said, in 
a grave, tender way. " I don't suppose it 
possible I could realize how very ill you 
have been." 

The heartfelt tone, the strong toiich, 
almost brought the tears to her eyes. 
Could she ever regard this man as her 
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father ? She went only to an adjacent room, 
and wandered about it aimlessly, feeling 
every moment more bitter in her anguish. 

Almost immediately she heard the lock of 
the morning-room turn. Yes, surely, he 
was going. Her mother was accompanying 
him to the door, where they stayed full five 
minutes — which seemed like fifty to Ade- 
laide — conversing in such an unquestionable 
undertone that the most unsuspicious mind 
could but remark it. 

"My dear Mrs. Elmore," said Bathurst, 
" I entreat you to believe that I am doing 
my best to avoid — to avoid notice — dis- 
covery." 

" I quite believe you, colonel," said. Mrs. 
Elmore, rather severely. " But the best 
way to avoid notice generally is to keep 
away." 

" Not — not altogether," he said, vaguely. 
''I wish you would help me a little. I'm 
sure I never knew conversation turn so 
awkwardly before," 
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** It was bad," said she, not knowing how- 
bad it had been. " Where had I better say 
you have been ? " 

"Why, to London. I mentioned it — 
didn't I?" 

** Oh no 1 you never even said you had 
been away. / suggested that, you may 
remember." 

" Yes I and nicely Adelaide took us both 
off our legs when you did," he said, a little 
bitterly. 

She saw it pained him to be doubted by 
her daughter ; and she noted, too, the natural 
and unconscious use of Adelaide's name. 

" Oh, it is a dreadful tiling I " she said, 
sadly. 

" Don't, Mrs. Elmore 1 It will all — shake 
down after a bit. You say * London,' and 
leave the rest to me." 

She, poor woman I only shook her head. 

"Well, good-bye!" he said, pleasantly. 
" I trust we shall be all much — much happier 
when we next meet." 
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"What an ingenuous, tender-hearted man 
he is ! '' reflected Mrs. Elmore ; and she went 
immediately to seek Adelaide. 

"What, here! in this cold room? Dell, 
you ought to have gone to your own. How 
is your head ? I am so afraid of any relapse. 
Doctor Parke warned me to be careful, in 
your case especially." 

" Never mind that, mamma ; my head is 
better now. However, I will go to my room. 
Please come with me." 

" Certainly, my dear ; " and the two went 
up the stairs together, 

" I can't exist in doubt," thought Adelaide ; 
and then she closed the door. 

" One's mental condition suffers, I suppose, 
from serious illness. I feel restless and un- 
settled. I shall have to go away again, as 
soon as I have sufficient strength " 

" Don't talk of that, chHd !" 

" I must. My taste of the world has only 
goaded me to curiosity. I feel an interest 
now in men and women I never felt before. 
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I begin to think it possible that I don't 
estimate human nature at all correctly." 

"Don't trouble yourself about human 
nature now ; it's a confusing study." 

" Never mind that, so long as it is not 
disappointing," said Adelaide, bitterly. 

"I never found it disappointing, my 
dear," said Mrs. Elmore, tenderly. "But 
then it is true, I always lived among the 
upper classes, and I never knew much 
about the lower orders." 

" Things are different with me ; I should 
never see things in your light." Then 
Adelaide laughed, somewhat unnaturally. 
" It was beyond my guessing that any such 
people existed as Mr. and Mrs. Wallis, Mr. 
Hazel, or Mrs. Furnival, and with these 
people I was brought into such close con- 
nection that I was bound to see their 
foibles, even when I could not discover 
their merits. In my childishness I had 
regarded marriage as an almost sacred 
institution, and was much deceived. A 
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true marriage should alter one's being — 
you become one with another; you can 
never be yourself alone after that. With 
all the pretended regard of that man and 
his wife for each other, I know that if 
either were to die, the other would marry 
again immediately." 

" That's very probable," said Mrs. Elmore. 

" And do you think it right, mamma ? " 

"Oh, my dear! in such matters it is 
hard to say what is right ! The people 
themselves must be the best judges of 
that." 

*' Can it ever be right ? " asked Adelaide, 
earnestly. " Can a second marriage ever 
proceed from an honourable cause ? Con- 
sider, if the first marriage be made in 
heaven, where can the next be made ? 
Can a woman, who has once loved, look 
into another man's eyes and swear, as she 
must swear, what she will be to him ? 
Either her first marriage must be false or 
bad, or her second, so it seems to me." 
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" My dear, don't trouble yourself about 
such things ; they, fortunately, need not 
trouble you." 

** No, because they do not concern me 
personally. But they may concern you.*' 

With all her sickening apprehensions 
pressing upon her, and with all her moral 
strength, she found it impossible to be 
more explicit. 

Mrs. Elmore gazed upon her daughter 
with bewilderment. 

" My dear," she said, " what can you 
mean ? My mind has been made up for 
many years upon all such things." 

It was rarely that Adelaide showed the 
least excitement, and that she was really 
excited now, her mother could not fail to 
perceive. 

"You have thoroughly made up your 
mind — and yet you will not tell me whether 
you do approve of second marriage or 
not!" 

Mrs. Elmore threw herself back in her 
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chair hopelessly ; she could not understand 
this position, and she hesitated before 
replying. 

Adelaide had complained of her head ; a 
mere allusion of this kind always filled the 
mother with horror. The poor girl had 
been desperately ill, and no doubt the ex- 
citement of travelling and the return home 
had been too much for her in her weak 
state. The pained, wearied look that Ade- 
laide could not bear to see upon her mother's 
face stole over it now. 

" Poor girl ! I must humour her,'' she 
thought. " I must be careful." 

Adelaide watched her with intense anxiety, 
but she said no more. 

" Well, since you really wish to know — 
I should have hardly thought it necessary 
to give my opinion to those who know 
me^'^ she said, hesitatingly, her sensitive 
nature shrinking from the task. " So 
peculiarly out of the common are my views, 
that they would be regarded as rigid by 
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men and women of the world. As far as 
my personal feeling is concerned, I hold 
second marriage as an unholy thing ! My 
child, your dead father was my first love — 
my only love. I cannot imagine a woman 
loving her husband and ever dreaming " 

Mrs. Elmore was interrupted here. Her 
daughter had been moving about the room 
restlessly. Now she stopped behind her 
mother's chair, leaned over her, and, placing 
a hand upon her lips, cried out, with a kind 
of ecstatic sob — 

" No more ! no more I You always were 

an angel, nothing less. I — I " then she 

began to sob outright. '* 1 — I hardly know 
what possesses me, mamma ; but you have 
made me so — so happy ! " And here she 
laid her head upon her mother's shoulder, 
and gave such a vigorous embrace that 
showed there was more strength now than 
Mrs. Elmore would have believed. 

" Calm yourself, dear ! Although — there 
— it may do you good to cry, it is not un- 
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usual in sensitive natures on recovery from 
illness." 

Although she spoke soothingly, her mind 
was anything but easy. That this was an 
unnatural state of things she could not 
doubt, and altogether, in spite of its un- 
reasonableness, there was a vein of meaning 
in it at which she felt she had not arrived. 

** Tell me," she said, quietly, after a 
pause — "tell me what you were thinking 
of — what made that question so important." 

There was no reply. 

"Well, never mind. If I could make 
you any happier, darling, by expressing ctll 
my views, you should have them. I would 
withhold nothing." 

But Adelaide was not ready for the 
humour of this speech. She only said 
humbly, " You can make me no happier, 
mamma." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE COLONEL BETRAYS HIMSELF. 

Perhaps never within the limits of his 
memory had Bathurst found himself in so 
desponding a frame of mind. He was so 
genuine, so thoroughly true to himself, that 
he acknowledged at once the strength of 
his feeling in all its intensity. *'God 
knows, she may be right after all ! " Mrs. 
Elmore's words would recur to him — was 
it fair to himself or Adelaide that he 
should meet her and fan the smouldering 
fire within him to flame ? or was it kind to 

her 

Here he stopped in his musing, and 
another recollection changed the whole 
course of his thought, " Kind to her ! 
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Kindness or unkindness will scarcely affect 
her. I flinched from the look of her proud 
eyes to-day. She never threw me a word. 
Whatever the slight misunderstanding exist- 
ing in her mind, she need not treat me like 
that.'' 

He was beginning already to exercise a 
certain right over the woman who had no 
knowledge that she loved him. In his 
anguish of mind he forgot many things. 
He forgot that for several weeks his mind 
had been absorbed by her, that she knew 
nothing of this, and that even his name 
had not been uttered to her. 

" Suppose that, after all, in her wander- 
ing mind there had been only imagination, 
and not fact ? " There had not been, 
through the course of her life, any outlet 
for natural feeling ; and perhaps the mere 
force of nature itself drew those words from 
her. Why did he turn cold as the sugges- 
tion crept over him? Would it not be 
better — a thousand times better — if she did 
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not care for him? Reason insisted on an 
afl&rmative, but from his heart he could 
not give one. 

He was not learned in the ways of love, 
he was not discriminating in women's ways, 
or he would have discovered from this 
strange behaviour of hers a very proof of 
her regard. To go there — to meet her with 
cold looks and cold words to greet him, 
would be unendurable. Well, he would 
stay away ! 

" Major O'Buncous, sir ! " 

" Lucky by St. Patrick ! " exclaimed that 
gentleman, as he entered the room, hila- 
riously. "They tell me you only came 
home yesterday. *Twas just a chance I 
didn't come last week. However, all's well 
that ends well ! What devilish bad weather 
you've been having! Does anybody ever 
go about this place in the winter ? Devil 
a horse — ^barring a cab — to be seen, so I 
had to walk, you see. And a precious nice 
mess I'm in ! How long do you think 
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those lazy porters 'U take to bring over my 
luggage ? " 

" Luggage ! " exclaimed Bathurst, in- 
coherently. 

" Why, of course a man must dress. Ah ! 
Bathurst, you never should have lent me 
that twenty pounds. It lays a fellow under 
an obligation, you see — couldn't rest until 
I'd got it off my mind. Damned awkward 
thing to be blessed with an ultra-con- 
scientious spirit ! Well, there — it's off my 
mind now Fve told you my object in 
coming.'' 

O'Buncous had warmly shaken Bathurst's 
hand, but during all this time no word had 
escaped the colonel's lips but that one — 
*' luggage." He spoke now. 

" You might have sent it on ; you 
needn't have taken aU the trouble " 

" No trouble, I assure you, my dear 
fellow — none whatever I I see you're still 
down in the mouth — were when I left you, 
remember. Financial diflficulties, eh ? " 
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*' Oh, thank you ! '' remarked Bathurst, 
rather impatiently. "Very much obliged 
to you, I'm sure. But" — straightening 
himself — "there's nothing wrong with me, 
I assure you." 

Still, as he spoke, he was cruelly reminded 
that there was. 

"How are the adorable creatures at the 
Glade? Adorable I call 'em all; one for 
one thing — one for another. A shame to 
our sex, I say, that such women should be 
single ! Somebody ought to wind up that 
limited company." 

" Those ladies deserve respect, O'Buncous; 
let them have it." 

"What do you call respect, if I'm not 
paying it ? I admire 'em. No man living 
can do more. We've all got our difierent 
ways of doing things, and I've always 
found yours, Bathurst, precious sly ones." 

" Sly," repeated the colonel, testily. The 
word went home offensively. 

" Well, you know, you used to go hang- 
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Ing about there, jawing away in an under- 
tone " 

"I tell you what it is, O'Buncous — we 
must have an understanding. I cannot, 
and I will not, allow any man to pry into 
my actions and criticise them before my 
face." 

O'Buncous resorted to his favourite 
attitude of throwing back his arms and 
extending his enormous chest as a shield 
to the enemy. 

" Pry 1 " he exclaimed. 

"WeU, 2?ry/" 

Bathurst was fast losing temper. 

" Dash it all 1 you say * sly ' ; I say * pry.' 
Where's the odds?'' 

" I beg your pardon," said Bathurst, stiffly, 
" it was you who said ' sly ; ' / said * pry.' " 

" Well, we won't quarrel over a word — 
have it your own way. Let arguments, I 
always say, cease when you're hungry — and 
I've had nothing inside my lips these two 
hours." 
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" Ah, you want something heavy, then/' 
said Bathurst, ironically. 

At this moment the door opened, and, 
without any announcement, Vivian Seymour 
entered. 

His manner was just as supremely cool 
and self-contained as it always was. He 
had not walked through mud and thawing 
snow ; he had simply waited at the station, 
and ordered one of the men whom he knew 
to get a conveyance. He was not afraid of 
soiling his boots, nor of splashing his 
trousers, but he had an instinctive aversion 
to O'Buncous. He had travelled from Lon- 
don by the same train, and had seen that 
gentleman alight at the platform, and had 
seen him well out of the station too, before 
he emerged from the carriage. He knew he 
must overtake O'Buncous on the road, for it 
was hopeless to suppose he was going any- 
where but to Netherby, so Vivian took the 
best course to avoid him. 

There was a mutual understanding in the 
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eyes of uncle and nephew when they met, 
but merely a word was spoken. 

** Btow do, major ? " Vivian said indiflfer- 
ently, with just an inclination of the head. 
" I see I have to congratulate you — or rather 
my uncle — or rather both — on your having 
taken up your residence here." 

This cold-blooded boy was certainly the 
only enemy O'Buncous had. He, however, 
laughed loudly. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! a capital joke ! Didn't 
think you had so much humour, my young 
friend." 

Bathurst did, not see the joke. 

" The beggar's cleverer than I gave him 
credit for," thought Vivian. 

He had been preparing this speech, and 
had delivered it to perfection. He did not 
expect the result. 

'' You'll be ready for dinner, Vin, I sup- 
pose ? " said Bathurst, pleasantly. The sight 
of the handsome young man had put him 
quite in tune. " Go and dress, my boy I 
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And, O'Buncous, if your things haven't 
come, could you manage to slip into any 
of mine ? " 

" At a pinch," said the major, cheerily ; 
'^ but" — ^with a shade of earnestness on his 
face — "they'd be tight. Do you think 
they'd affect my appetite ? " 

When dinner was over, Vivian took oc- 
casion for an aside. " This is a pleasant 
surprise," said he, in a tone at once satirical 
and disconsolate. 

'* It is indeed," said Bathurst, almost 
mournfully, as he pushed open the window 
and stepped out on the balcony. 

" Then you didn't invite him ? " 

" My dear Vin I " expostulated Bathurst, 
" you don't know the difficulty I had to get 
rid of him — had to lend him money for the 
purpose." 

** Has he condescended to give you a 
reason for his visit ? " 

" A ridiculous excuse — to repay the 
money." 
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" Has he done it ? " 

'' Well— no." 

"Then he will only mention it, you 11 
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see. 



"I don't care if I never hear it men- 
tioned again, if I could only get rid of him." 

" You can manage that. Lend him some 
more money." 

"Now, you're too hard, Vin. I believe 
the old fellow means to pay. Still, if I 
had only known that day I met him in 
Piccadilly how the picking up of an old 

friend might terminate However — 

are you going to join us, O'Buncous ? " 

" Me ! No. I've had freezing enough 
for one day. But you needn't speak so 
low. I'm as sacret as the ibis." 

" What does he mean, I wonder ? No, 
Vin ; as I was saying, his coming just at 
this period is most annoying. I was never 
so unable to endure constant irritation* 
However, what's past must be passed. And 
that incident brought Keilly to my know- 
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ledge. It's useless to discuss cause and 
effect," he added, thoughtfully. 

" I can't quite agree with you about the 
past. It seems rather as if the past never 
can be passed. Young as I am, I know 
that the past will colour my life — or take 
the colour out. Either way, it won't leave 
me as it found me." 

" I meant precisely what you mean," said 
his uncle, in all humility. " We have to 
endure it. It's spilt milk ; one may never 
make butter of it, save in the form of ex- 
perience. Resignation is always a hard 
lesson to youth ; but there are some things 
one has to put up with " 

" Like O'Buncous ? There he goes to 
arrange his wardrobe. Well, I've no talent 
for resignation. Have you guessed what 
I want to say ? " 

"I'd rather not guess," said Bathurst, 
gloomily. 

" Obstacles are only incentives. Let us 
speak plain English. You know what was 
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the matter before I left. Well, after I got 
home, things went actually worse with me. 
Absence, that was to work miracles of for- 
getfulness, reduced me to think of nothing 
else " 

" It wasn't long enough, Vin. Absence 
for a few years would do it." 

" And do for me too ? Without humbug 
of any sort, uncle, there has been no fri- 
volity in me ever, you know — without any 
humbug, I'm fixed here." 

Here he paused, while Bathurst seemed 
to regain his spirits. 

"Hang it all, Vin, you are another 
O'Buncous 1 However, you are welcome. 
Take all Netherby ; it will be yours, doubt- 
less, one day." 

" I hope not ; and — forgive me, uncle, if 
I'm too interested to jest." 

The colonel became gloomy again. He 
sighed. " Ah, you're young. It comes hard 
on you. What did you do down here ? " 

" Do ? Well, I hardly know what brought 
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me; it was something like magnetism, I 
think. I told my mother something " 

"What did she say?" 

"Asked if you admired her. And after 
that, inadequate as the reason may seem, 
she was satisfied. It's a compliment to you 
for any woman to believe in you as she 
does. What did I do ? Disappointed at 
not finding you here, I went out aimlessly, 
restlessly, hardly recognizing there was a 
future before me. When we are hard up 
for a determining line. Fate is, I believe, 
always waiting to make a pounce. I met 
Kate accidentally. She was in the church 
rigging up evergreens, and — and I — helped 
her.^' 

" How did you get to the church ? " 

"I went in for shelter. No, that isn't 
true, though the snow was coming on thick 
as a mist just then. I thought I recognized 
her figure." 

" Such a carriage — such a walk is rarely 
to be seen. It's a family gift. Well ? " 
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*' I had planned nothing. I just spoke 
out '' 

"You were wrong, Vin — unquestionably- 
wrong ! '' exclaimed Bathurst, " and Tm very 
sorry. I'd no idea you would go so far." 

"I think — I know I was right," said 
Vivian, with resolute courage. 

For a moment there was silence. Ba- 
thurst felt pained, almost grieved, by the 
disclosure, and the warm words his nephew 
had just uttered. " I know I was right " 
could only mean one thing — ^that she had 
confessed her love for him. In this case, 
young and uncontrolled as they were, in 
spite of aU meaning to do right, what was 
to be expected ? In imagination he had an 
elopement before his eyes one moment, the 
next — oh, horror ! that such things should 
enter man's brain. 

"You were wrong," he said, sternly — 
"wrong in the face of facts I could show 
you. My sympathy goes with you entirely, 
but you were wiling." 
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" I know what you mean. But I cannot 
take for granted all they say — I mean all 
they think. They are misguided, I have no 
doubt, by some, shall we say, overstrained 
whim of conscience, that has become almost 
a religion to the girls after years of training. 
Who was it who said, ' If an idiot were to 
tell you the same tale for six months, you 
would end by believing it ' ? " 

" Anyhow, you must respect a man's 
beliefs." 

"Hardly, when the happiness of many 
people is concerned. The last thing I 
dreamt of was your displeasure at such a 
course. I should not have been surprised 
had you done such a thing." 

" Indeed ? You give me very little 
credit for self-command, then." 

" How is it, then, uncle — have you been 
away to avoid the temptations of the 
Glade?" 

This was an embarrassing question in 
itself ; but what made it more embarrassing 
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was that Batliurst was sensible of a rising 
colour that defied control altogether. How 
could he look up and say coolly that he had 
absolutely followed Adelaide ? 

" H'm I The fact is, a little explanation 
becomes necessary here. You are not, per- 
haps, aware that Miss Elmore has been 
dangerously ill, and that her mother was 
summoned by the clergyman to attend her." 

" No, indeed. Kate did not tell me." 

"No doubt her sister was then out of 
danger. Thank God ! " he continued 
earnestly, " she was saved on the very 
brink of the grave, and never knew — in- 
deed, the doctor himself admitted the rarity 
— he told me '' 

" Good heavens, uncle I were you there ? '' 

Although Bathurst had fully intended to 
make the disclosure in his own way, he 
felt annoyed at his inadvertence. 

" Hush, Vin ! Be careful ; it's a dead 
secret. I followed her mother, knowing 
how unused she is to the world, and gave 
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them what aid I could without risk of dis- 
covery. They returned only yesterday. 
She is far from well — ^barely able to travel 
— but home was highly desirable; for she 
was not lodged at the vicarage, where she 
should have been." 

'^ What a generous fellow you are ! I 
don't wonder at my mother — how can you 
bear to know that Adelaide thinks you 
never thought of her ? " 

" That is what I want her to think," was 
the colonel's quiet response. 

*' What do you make out to be the reason 
for their withdrawal from the world ? " 

" There is a strong reason, I am convinced 
of that." 

" I am convinced that they are strong in 
their reason, but not that the reason is 
strong in itself. That's my point." 

" What's your idea ? " 

" I must speak to Mrs. Elmore." 

" Don't do it ! The poor woman has had 
a heap of trouble. Give her time to recover. 
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Fll swear, now, Kate never encouraged 
you. 

It was a tentative remark this, 

" Encouragement is a vague term. What 
would discourage one man would encourage 
another. Perhaps we stand as just such 
types. You elect submission ; I mean 
fighting." 

"I have the advantage of you," com- 
menced the colonel ; and then he paused. 

Would it be wise to disclose what he 
knew now ? At any rate, he would think 
that matter out. It might be better to 
keep such terrible knowledge as he had in 
hand. No harm could happen ; he would 
keep too strict a watch. For Vivian's sake 
as well as Kate's, no harm should befall 
them. 

"We'll wait and see," said Vivian, un- 
suspectingly. 

" It's a happy thought — we will wait and 
see. Do nothing yet — ^you must promise 
me." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"you're not half good at intrigue." 

"Forgive me for making an unexpected 
raid upon you, but my nephew, Mrs, Elmore, 
could not — I am sure you would say should 
not — ^be deterred from paying you the re- 
spect he owes. And Major O'Buncous," he 
went on in lower tones, " who turned up 
most inopportunely, could not be prevented 
from following our footsteps upon any plea." 

Mrs. Elmore smiled. " Do not apologize, 
pray I Major O'Buncous is quite indiflferent ; 
he does not trouble me. And — I should be 
really sorry if Mr. Seymour omitted to call 
while visiting Netherby." 

The colonel noticed that there was in her 
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a certain indefinite change since yesterday. 
She looked excited and almost happy. 

" I, too, have a visitor," she said. " Aunt 
Flora has, as you pithily express it, * turned 
up most inopportunely.' Let me explain 
that she is only an aunt by courtesy, and I 
never found her a congenial friend. The 
girls will laugh at her, and I really can't 
wonder at it." 

At this moment great laughter was heard 
from the group by the window. Kate's 
voice was not heard. On the alert for 
what was going on in that quarter, Bathurst 
glanced round for her. She was standing 
at a side-table, bending down over a work- 
box, and Vivian was on the opposite side, 
also bending over the workbox. 

" They won't find what they want there," 
thought Bathurst, *' though they may as 
well look for all that." But a heavy sigh 
escaped him. 

" Don't look so dismal, colonel," said Mrs. 
Elmore, half plaintively, half earnestly. " I 
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think I see a way out of all our difficulties, 
and I feel happier in consequence. Adelaide 
is much better ; she has recovered from the 
effects of the journey." 

Just then Adelaide left the group and 
joined them. No other eye could have read 
a difference between her greeting of to-day 
and yesterday, but he read it instantly, and 
knew he was forgiven, although he did not 
know his fault. His spirits rose instantly, 
even before she had spoken. 

" Good morning, colonel 1 What are you 
and mamma conniving at ? Some wicked- 
ness ; for you both look so serious." 

" Gravity is befitting our years." 

" Oh yes," she said ; " and mirth is 
natural to youth — ^as we see exemplified." 

Then they all looked towards the window, 
where the laughter between O'Buncous and 
Aunt Flora wa« continuous and loud. 

" Do they know each other ? " asked Mrs. 
Elmore, in surprise. 

Adelaide's eyes sparkled with amusement. 
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"They came down by the same train yes- 
terday, and made friends on the roai 
Colonel, you will be required to keep them 
in order." 

" In spite of their youth, I consider them 
able to take care of themselves," he replied, 
smiling happily. 

"He has told her she doesn't look thirty." 

Here Mrs. Elmore abruptly left. 

" Tm so glad you're better." 

" Well, you can't think how glad I am ! " 

"Do you know, I was absurd enough to 
believe that — ^that I had offended you." 

" You couldn't do that," she said. " You 
might grieve me." 

How innocently she said it ! How frank 
those fine dark eyes looked that met his so 
seriously ! Did she know what she ad-, 
mitted ? 

"I can't help being amused by those 
two," she said, after a moment ; " they aire 
such a novel experience." 

His eyes strayed again to the workbox. 
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Vivian and Kate were still searching there- 
in ; fortune had granted them a timely 
opportunity. The colonel calmed his con- 
science, and did not interfere. "It's very 
little comfort they will get," thought he. 

" You need not trouble yourself to in- 
troduce us," said Aunt Flora, with the 
archness of a girl of eighteen, as Mrs. 
Elmore came up gravely. 

This was a thin meagre woman, probably 
of fifty, although from the affectation of 
juvenility in the style of dress and hair- 
dressing she might have been eighteen. 
She wore powder unblushingly, and kept 
up a perpetual smile. 

" You, now, my dear, would take it 
to be an improper thing to make an 
acquaintance with a gentleman in a railway 
carriage. But the world has changed a 
good deal since you left it. Our sex is 
allowed a great deal more freedom." 

'*And ours a great deal less, Mrs. 
Elmore," said O'Buncous. " I expect soon 
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to see' men led about, like pet dogs, by 
strings." 

Aunt Flora laughed much at this sally. 
" It's time we had something our own way, 
I think." 

Mrs. Elmore passed on. She, too, leant 
over the workbox until her shadow fell 
between the j^'oung couple there. 

Both started. 

" Why, have I startled you ? " she said. 

" You ? " 

Kate's face raised to hers was startled 
and agitated in its expression, and the lips 
were tremulous. But her mother's eyes had 
moved on to Vivian, and did not see these 
signs. He was very grave, and though he 
regarded her steadfastly, almost absently, 
he did not speak. 

"Are you going to stay long, Mr. Sey- 
mour ? " 

" I think that depends wholly on you," 
he replied. 

She opened her eyes in astonishment. 
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"Pray do not talk so enigmatically/^ 
said Kate, eagerly, giving him a warning 
flash from her sparkling eyes. " We are 
not clever enough to read symbolic lan- 
guage offhand. Mr. Seymour, here is the 
specimen I was searching for. You shall 
have the pleasure of returning it to Mary 
yourself." 

Now, all this meant nothing, as he well 
knew. When Mrs. Elmore moved away, his 
eyes followed her expressively. 

" If you do," said Kate, in a ferocious 
undertone, "you will be acting diametri- 
cally opposite to my wishes, and I shall 
never forgive you. Not that you care for 
that, and — I would not have you care." 

He answered her emphatic words by a 
glance. What the wonderful infusion of 
meaning in his eyes, who can tell ? 

Her low voice ceased, the angry light 
died straight out of her eyes, and the girl's 
honest love shone from every feature of her 
expressive face. 
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Calm and collected, and perfectly satis- 
fied with his tacit retort, lie stood silent. 
The interview was over. They were joined 
by Adelaide and the colonel, and the con- 
versation became general. 

" I only made one real error," said 
Bathurst, after they left the house, in so 
earnest a tone that any hearer less pre- 
occupied would have laughed outright. 

'' You're not half good at intrigue — never 
will win by a fluke that way." 

" H'm 1 You are cleverer in that par- 
ticular. You found plenty of matter in the 
workbox this morning." 

" I did. I always follow up a success. I 
told her briefly what I meant to do." 

" But you didn't say when ? " 

" No ; I left that to chance." 

The colonel looked relieved. " Remember 
your promise, Vin," he said, seriously. 
Then, with a quick outburst, " Don't 
destroy all our — our comfort at one stroke ! 
Don't break the ice till it's thinner!" 
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" Since you are so warm — mind you 
don't melt it. What is your own aim 1 
what is your own end ? " 

" Simply this — friendship is a pleasant 
thing — intimacy with those we find '' 

" Perdition catch my soul ! if I did 
expect to hear an advocacy of Platonic 
friendship from you." 

" I am the very person from whom you 
should expect it," said Bathurst, severely. 
^' But for a contretemps of a most peculiar 
nature, you would have known nothing of 
my — my attraction to Miss Elmore. No 
OJie would have known that such a feeling 
existed in me. I am determined to bury 
it, Vivian — and it would be well for you to 
follow my example." 

" Lead on ; Til follow thee ! " exclaimed the 
young man, utterly ignoring his uncle's tone. 
*' I don't doubt the road will be pleasant." 

" Seriously," pursued the colonel, impres- 
sively, **from what I saw this morning, I 
must entreat you to be more careful " 
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" Seriously, uncle, from what took place 
this morning I really must beg you to be 
careful, or you'll shatter my comfort at a 
blow. Without any nonsense, we stand in 
precisely the same position ! " 

" I beg your pardon 1 I accept the in- 
evitable ; you do not.'' 

" I beg your pardon I You think you 
accept the inevitable ; you intend to do 
so. You are laying a pretty bit of pave- 
ment in a place we won't mention. It's 
highly ornamental — edged off with tints 
of exquisitely tender shades of that moral 
tone that must be rarely seen there. 
Lookers-on see most of the game." 

"So I think," said Bathurst, shortly. 
**A11 I want you to do is to promise not 
to interfere with the harmony " 

" Of the meeting ? Certainly not. I've 
my own ends in view. Your very anxiety 
betrays your feeling." 

" I don't want to disown it," said 
Bathurst, a little testily. ^*I want to im- 
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press upon you that there's no occasion to 
be in such a desperate hurry. Young and 
impulsive as you are, friendship is — unsatis-- 
factory " 

" It's infernal nonsense ! " 

" In your case, yes," observed the colonel, 
with heat. 

'*Let us be cool by all means," laughed 
Vivian. 

Bathurst joined him ; he was able to 
turn the laugh on himself as well as any 
man. 

" Why should you be afraid ? " continued 
Vivian, closing his eyes and leaning back 
in the laziest of lazy attitudes, peering at 
his uncle through his eyelashes, and making 
a deep study of him — '* why should you be 
afraid of my breaking the ice ? " 

"Because, since you will have it," cried 
Bathurst, most energetically — " because I've 
already broken it myself I — There !" 

" Phew ! " whistled Vivian. 

The colonel went on peremptorily, 
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** Well, now you know ! Kate has con- 
fessed her love for you " 

^^ Who said so?'' 

" I know it ; but it's not to the purpose." 

" I beg your pardon ; it is very much." 

•* Because this is so, and because ♦she 
is so young — because you are both young — 
is the very reason why you can afford to 
wait the tide of events, and on cool delibera- 
tion find what is best for both of you." 

"Because you have broken the ice, and 
because Adelaide has confessed her love " 

" Confound it, Vin I I can't have this ! '* 
exclaimed the colonel, angrily. 

" It's just what you said to me," observed 
Vivian, calmly. " 1 didn't fly into a 
passion." 

*' But then it was true ! I never dreamt 
of admitting such thing. Indeed, it is 
only by promising Mrs. Elmore to hold 
my tongue that I can be admitted on 
any terms of intimacy. Adelaide knows 
nothing." 
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''Well, then, be it understood for your 
sake, I will let things drift for a while/' 

This was very magnanimous, seeing that 
Vivian knew full well that to speak now 
would endanger his cause. 

"Well, Fm glad it's settled," said 
Bathurst, heartily. 

" We — couldn't very well go over to the 
Glade to-day, I suppose 1 " 

" We can't go for a couple of days at 
least." 

"Well, don't go sneaking over there by 
yourself now — and saying it was all an 
accident " 

"Why, you young dog, these are your 
tricks 1 Who prepared the first 'accident,' 
eh ? I never heard the truth of that." 

"You have to thank me for the whole 
of the 'friendship ' you hope to enjoy." 
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CHAPTER V. 

the colonel expresses his views on 
"friendship." 

Seeing that no proposal was made to call 
at the Glade next morning, O'Buncous 
became impatient. He hinted broadly, 
and the more broadly the more vainly ; 
for Bathurst was firm. 

" I tell you what it is," broke out the 
major, as a final clause, " my reputation as 
a gentleman is at stake ! I promised — and 
a gentleman's word of honour to a lady 
is sacred — I promised " 

" Make as many appointments with Aunt 
Flora as you like — out of doors. She'll 
keep 'em 1 " 

"Surely, Bathurst," expostulated the 

VOL. III. 43 
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major, earnestly — " surely you forget the 
time of the year ? " 

" I don't forget anything. My reputation 
is at stake." 

" Excuse me ; I go as a friend of that 
lady. I knew her before you introduced 
us. I am in an independent position. I 
might be that lady's affianced husband 
to-morrow. Who is to prevent me ? — wJiOy 
I say, is to prevent me ? " 

" I have no wish to prevent you from 
following Aunt Flora to the ends of the 
earth, but not while she is in Mrs. Elmore's 
house. I regard myself somewhat in the 
light of that lady's guardian, and I must 
insist upon your not intruding upon her 
privacy." 

"Well, I do like the cheek of some 
people ! I'm an older friend than you are ! 
If you come to that, I've more right " 

" Old friendships be hanged I " 

" Oh, hang everything if it finishes the 
argument I You object to forming new 
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acquaintances in the fonn of Miss Flora 
Walker " 

''Anything is preferable to an 'old friend- 
ship ! ' " exclaimed Bathurst, fiercely. 

" I don't know about that ; it gives a 
good deal of fi-eedom," said the major, 
reflectively — " by the Lord, it gives a good 
deal too much ! " 

"I think so too," observed Bathurst, 
gazing at his old friend with expressive 
eyes. 

" But hang it I you take more liberties 
with me than I do with you. I never 
attempt to control your movements." 

The major made this observation in a 
tone that was quite irresistible. Bathurst 
could not help laughing. 

"But I don't stalk into your domestic 
pastures " 

" But you should if I had 'em, old fellow. 
Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to have a fine place like this of my 
own." 
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"No doubt, no doubt," said Bathurst, 
taking a note from a servant. " You will 
excuse me." 

He read the brief message, and, putting 
it in his pocket, went in search of 
Vivian. 

" There," he said, putting the note before 
him, "Tm not going to 'sneak,' but Tm 
going over there without you." 

His nephew threw down his book. He 
did not read the note ; he knew it was a 
message from Mrs. Elmore. 

" I wonder what's wrong ? " he said. 
"There must be something wrong, because 
they don't send invitations. I hope — it is 
not outside probability — she has not caught 
that fever." 

Bathurst did not smile at the sudden 
apprehension; he had too much sympathy 
with the fine, handsome youth, who stood 
biting his lip, with absent eyes. 

" She only wants to ask a word of 
advice," said the colonel. "I'm going at 
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once, because they are all out, it being the 
first fine day for weeks." 

Although he spoke carelessly, he was 
anything but content. The request augured 
ill, as every incident will to a mind in- 
volved in an issue, and he had a disturbing 
recollection of the singular remark she had 
made. 

Mrs. Elmore met him most cordially. 
" You are so good," she said, " so kind 
and generous in everything you do, that 
it almost disarms one from asking a favour." 
Then she paused and looked at him in a way 
that a vainer man might have found em- 
barrassing. " But for the mutual knowledge 
we find a burden," she went on, hesitatingly, 
" I should not think of making such a pro- 
posal as I am about to make. Fortunately, 
however, I have sufficient means to prevent 
any pecuniary question. Let me — how 
shall I say it ? IVe taken this house on 
an arrangement for three years. I wish 
I had never more to put my foot outside 
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the place till the end of my days. But, 
colonel, the struggle has to be made — it 
should be done at once. It would be 
better for all concerned if we were to leave 
the Glade." 

He was silent. 

" I am sure you will not deny me ; I 
know you too well. But for that very 
reason I will not accept your permission, 
unless you allow me to pay the whole 
amount " 

" I am inexpressibly sorry," he said ; and 
then he stopped. 

" I am sure it is for the best." 

"I don't believe we either of us know 
what is for the best." 

"It is my duty to prevent trouble, and 
— I am courting it." 

" Cannot you trust me ? " 

"But — is there any law to say she — 
Adelaide — oh, colonel ! I do feel able to 
trust you. From some singular observa- 
tions that were at first confusing to me, I 
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have reason to believe that she even now 
takes more interest in you than — we desire. 
Think — ^think what it must be for a mother 
to say these words." She stopped, and her 
eyes filled up with tears. " If you will 
know all, I tell you freely/' she went on in 
great agitation, " I would give all the world 
to be able to see my daughter your wife. 
But what should not be must not be.'' 

" Don't — now don't disturb yourself," he 
said, tenderly taking her hand. "I am 
ready to assist you in any way. Do not 
act too hastily." He was tempted to say, 
" You do not know of Adelaide's preference." 
The words hovered on his lips, but he would 
not, could not utter them. *' Leave it for 
a little while ; wait till the weather breaks 
up. There is too great a risk in leaving 
now." 

" There is too great a risk staying now," 
she said, earnestly. ^' I know the strength 
of human passion too well. The mere fancy, 
the mere attraction, may be broken ; but 
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once fixed in a woman — alas ! My anxiety 
is not without a cause." 

"What would you do?" 

"Go at once — take my children abroad 
— change scene and circumstance. They 
must be interested in travel. Then I would 
return alone, when winter is over, and re- 
move from the Glade without their know- 
ledge." 

Bathurst looked hopelessly helpless. Now 
was a time when, if he had not known the 
truth, he must have asked for it. He pulled 
his moustache, and gazed gloomfully at his 
own visage in the glass opposite. 

"You will go from the frying pan into 
the fire, to use a homely proverb," he said 
at last. "Your girls are far too beautiful 
to pass anywhere unnoticed. You know 
what some men are ; you know how much 
consideration they would be likely to show." 

" No ! " she exclaimed, putting up her 
hand in horror. " I would rather give my 
children all to you — to your care — than let 
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them take such risk as you hint at, even 
with their rectitude 1 Oh, here they come 1 
How soon they have returned I" She 
hurriedly glanced at herself to see if all 
traces of agitation had disappeared. " God 
only knows how difficult it is for me to 
smile sometimes 1 " 

The colonel would have found it very 
difficult himself just then. 

The girls came in together, Aunt Flora 
with them. 

" You should have gone, mamma ; it was 
quite a treat," said Adelaide. " We may 
not have such another day. How do you 
do, colonel ? Fm very glad you have called. 
I hate to leave her alone. I always find her 
below concert pitch " 

"Fm never up to it, dear," said her 
mother, with a wan smile. 

Bathurst could have wept as he looked 
at her. Aunt Flora's voice was a terrible 
jar upon his feelings. 

" Where's the major ? " she said, advanc- 
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ing. "Has he met with an injury? I 
have been quite apprehensive about him, 
the girls will tell you." 

She puckered up her face in an effort to 
look arch, and this simple-hearted man felt 
quite sorry for her. 

" Now, there's a woman," thought he, 
"who has been trying to get married all 
her life." 

The irony of circumstance was too much 
for him. 

"I'll tell him," he said, with vague 
brevity. 

" Oh, don't I " she exclaimed, with a little 
shriek. "I couldn't bear him to know I 
thought about him so much. I have no 
doubt he's a dreadful flirt, like most of 
your sex." 

" I don't think he resembles most of his 
sex," Bathurst observed, quietly. 

"Your colonel is the most stupid man I 
ever met. What can you all see in him ? " 
she whispered to Kate. 
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" I adore him," Kate whispered, ener- 
getically. 

" Well, you say it as if you hated him." 

"I have two newspapers I thought you 
would like to see," said Bathurst aside to 
Adelaide. " A favourite politician of yours 
made a speech last week at Manchester, 
which has provoked some interesting dis-" 
cussions." 

" Thank you. Where are they ? " 

"In the pocket of my great coat. I'm 
going now, so perhaps you will see me out." 

With just an answering smile, she re-' 
fastened the clasp of her cloak, saying, 
" I'm going to the gate with the colonel, 
mamma." 

** Weill" exclaimed Aunt Flora, when 
they had gone out, " of all the freedom your 
girls have with men — there ! I never saw 
anything to equal it in my life ! " 

Mrs. Elmore coloured. There was some 
acidity in her voice as she answered, " They 
never see any man, except under my eye; 
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they have never known any but Colonel 
Bathurst and his nephew." 

" I'm sure I heard of a Doctor Somebody 
— an Irish name, I think. I'm very fond 
of Irishmen. Then there's Major O'Buncous. 
It's a pretty good selection." 

Bathurst and Adelaide did not speak until 
they were in the garden. Then he said, 
"Mrs. Elmore has been telling me you are 
going to leave the Glade." 

Here he made an abrupt pause, and said 
no more. Adelaide glanced at him in sur- 
prise. 

" I've never heard of it," she said. 

" Are you tired ? " 

" No. I'm very sorry she did not consult 
me. Why yoUy colonel? You ought to 
be nothing to her. She refers everything 
to you. She thinks always of what you 
will say. She has perfect faith in you." 

"I am very glad to hear it. However, 
she has only asked my permission to leave 
the house. No ; I simply tell you because 
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I should like to know your pleasure on 
the matter." 

"Personally," said she, gravely, "it can 
matter very little to me. I have become so 
thoroughly attached to the place and — its 
surroundings — that I am sure I should 
never like any place in the world so well. 
I am, however, resolved to enter into some 
active employment in the world as soon as 
I have strength." 

" Do you mean that absolutely ? " 

"Most certainly. I must have work." 

" You will not think of Grimslade 
again ? " 

"Why not?" 

" It is a hateful place 1 " 

" Yes ; of course, you know its reputation 
well enough to know what it is like. I 
do not love Grimslade, nor do many of 
the people who live there, I think. That 
is a very sad reflection." 

"I hope you are not possessed with an 
idea that the only way to do any good 
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is to do something in exact opposition to 
your inclinations." 

She laughed. "No more than you do, 
colonel. And everybody knows you act 
up to your whims." 

"Do I?" he said, gently. 

" Well, you told me so. You say a 
man should enjoy as much as he can, still 
doing something for . society incidentally. 
Now, placed as I am, there is no chance 
of following inclination." 

" Is there not ? " 

" Why do you speak so absently ? You 
are vexed." 

" No ; I am hurt. 

He did not know how he longed to hear 
from this woman's lips something that would 
express her regard for him. He told him- 
self he ought to have been satisfied with 
what he knew. Had he not told Vivian 
that very morning that he did not desire 
her love ? But once alone with her, all his 
lofty aspirations faded, and he forgot all 
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but her presence — her actual being; she 
absorbed him completely. It was happiness 
only to be with her. 

" Hurt ? " she asked, slowly. 

" I am indescribably sorry to lose you 
all. I don't think a man has any right to 
live alone. You are not going back to that 
wretched parson ? " 

" Who told you about him ? It is clear 
mamma tells you everything. What can 
she see in you ? '' 

"You dont tell me anything." 

" I don't know why I should. What do 
you want to know ? " 

Oh, it was a crucial test 1 That beautiful 
face, with the unconscious happy eyes look- 
ing into his. It was well another face — 
a pale, tearful face — intercepted that view. 
Honour had only to whisper. 

" You would not go there again ? " 

" I have doubts of my own capacity for 
that work. A Mrs. Furnival, whom I met, 
was very anxious for my assistance. I 
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should be welcomed by her and initiated 
into other things." 

" What does she do ? " 

" I hardly know. She takes a great 
interest in the poor, and organizes charities ; 
but she cannot work among them. She 
said that I was not fit for it. She was 
polite enough to say I was wasting my 
time." 

" She is a very clever woman." 

"She is wise." 

" That's a nice distinction. What makes 
you say that ? " 

"Because she talked of things I do not 
understand. Her views appeared peculiar. 
But she is good and genuine, I am con- 
vinced. If I failed with her, I should under- 
stand why." 

" Does Mrs. Elmore approve of this ? '' 

"If Mrs. Elmore does not — you will, 
and that will prevent all disputes." 

" I wish I had my way ! " he said, with 
a sigh. 
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" I'm sure you should if I had mine." 

It was positively tantalizing ! However 
delightful it might be to be with her, it 
was dangerous to the last degree. He had 
to exercise a constant self-control, of which 
she seemed to be unaware. That was the 
worst of it. Yet, if she were afraid, she 
would avoid him. Could he admit he would 
like that, after so slight a chiU as he had 
had? 

"I mast go now," she said. 

" Yes ; you will be cold." 

'' Oh no." 
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CHAPTER VL 



AMBUSH." 



Bathurst had no sooner returned than his 
nephew came to him. Neither spoke ; 
each waited for the other, Vivian turned 
out a few books from the shelves, and 
unconsciously put them back again. It 
became evident the desired information was 
not forthcoming. Running over the leaves 
of the last book he did not want, he said 
abruptly — 

"What did she say?" 

Bathurst hesitated. This was too close. 
He did not intend to repeat all Mrs. Elmore 
had said. There was sincerity, and there 
was also discretion. 
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" Can't you remember anything she said ? " 
Vivian asked, with some impatience. 

"Mrs, Elmore has taken me into her 
confidence " 

"Mrs. Elmore 1 I meant Kate." 

" My dear boy, I forgot there was but 
one ' she ' in the wide world just now. I 
did not hear Kate's voice. The girls came 
in just as I was leaving ; indeed, that was 
why I left." 

"Well, how did she look?" 

" Very rosy — after a battle with the north 
wind." 

"Til wager any amount of money that 
you heard Adelaide's voice! You would 
manage that by some means." 

The colonel felt guilty. This boy was very 
hard on him. 

"That was necessary " he commenced, 

a little stiffly. 

" I could find it — necessary," remarked 
yivian. 

" Well, the whole result," said Bathurst, 
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emphatic^y — "the whole result is, they're 
going to leave the place." 

" Indeed ? " said Vivian, with an air of 
surprise, plainly not at the feet of their 
leaving, but at the manner in which the 
announcement was made. 

"Yes; and I think, under aU circum- 
stances, Mrs. Elmore couldn't have chosen 
a better course. It cuts off all further 
intimacy at one blow ; it removes all con- 
ditions of restraint ; it — ^in fact, it " 

" Does remove many degrees of restraint, 
because, for some excuse or other, a man 
can follow them about and offer his assist- 



ance 

" I won t have it, Vin!" 

But the exclamation was made in perfect 
good-humour. 

" My dear uncle, I assure you that if 
they go to the North Pole, it won't affect 
me. You know that it won't affect you." 

** If they only go into the next county it 
will affect me," said Bathurst, with emphasis. 
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I doa't think any gentleman would intrude 
upon ladies who had ^* 

" Taken so much trouble to get out of the 
way ? No. The plan I would adopt would 
be ambush." 

Both men laughed. Vivian significantly ; 
Bathurst unwillingly, as though he had 
been betrayed. 

" I cannot make you take the position 
seriously enough," he said. " You are mad 
to persevere in the face of such obstacles." 

" I know of none," said Vivian, sternly. 
" But I intend to know of one at least that 
shall be sufficient reason to me — to me 
personally — or I will have none of it." 

" To you personally ? You won't let her 
stand in the way ? " 

"She wont stand in the way; we two 
count one." 

Oh, this bold fervour of youth ! How 
beautiful a thing it was to witness 1 

" 1*11 save you all the trouble, Vin ; 
and all the pain, since you will have it," 
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said the colonel, reluctantly. " I should not 
give up my hope quite so quietly, if I did 
not hrvow that marriage with one of those 
girls would be impossible for a man of right 
feeling." 

Vivian regarded his uncle with a sudden 
painful interest. It seemed a cruel thing to 
deal that blow ; but it must be done. 

'* It's almost a pity the thing was not 
understood at first. Has Kate ever men- 
tioned her father ? " 

" Her father ? No ! But I see how it is. 
He forged a bill, or something — it s done in 
novels and on the stage till one s tired of it. 
What are the girls the worse for that ? I 
know what you would say — the honour of 
one's name. I am beyond all that." 

At this moment there was an interruption. 
A knock at the door, and a well-known 
voice said — 

" May I come in ? " 

*^ Keilly ! " exclaimed Bathurst, starting 
up* 
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There was undeniable pleasure in the 
tone. The next moDQient the men were 
grasping hands. 

" Ah, Seymour 1 I did not expect to see 
you." 

"No, nor I you," said Vivian. "This is 
a world of surprises." 

"You are looking uncommonly well. 
Does that ankle give you any trouble now ? " 

" I feel it occasionally, but " 

" But not in the ankle, doctor," said Ba- 
thurst. " It's a most extraordinary case ; 
it's flown to the heart." 

" That's bad 1 A sprain there isn't so 
easily managed, but that's a sprain we must 
all have, sooner or later. The heart tries 
every man," said Keilly, gravely* 

" It does try a man," said Bathurst, em- 
phatically. " Reilly, I'm better pleased to 
see you than any man I know. You will 
find your old room — and anything you want 
by application to the bell handle. I hope 
your time's not limited ? " 
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" That's t^nanswerable/' said Reilly, with 
a laugh. ** I don't know the limit/' 

It was not until they met at dinner that 
Eeilly knew O'Buncous was in the house. 
He gave an unmistakable start as he recog- 
nized the major, with whiter linen than ever, 
and more bejewelled. 

''What, you here again, Reilly? This is 
just like a bit of a play, where the same set 
of people are always turning up again and 
again." 

" Yes," said Reilly, pleasantly ; " but we 
all seem to be in statu quo." 

" Appearances, then, are deceptive," mut- 
tered the colonel. 

O'Buncous shrugged his shoulders and 
looked puzzled. " Not being a doctor," he 
said, " I don*t understand Latin. But 
whatever in statu quo may be, I'm in it." 

" The autumn manoeuvres are over, major," 
laughed Reilly. 

"Over!" thought Bathurst,.in bitterness 
of spirit. Alas I it was over. Do what he 
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would, he could not throw off the oppression 
that weighed upon him. Although he 
strove for Keilly's sake to be genial and 
easy,, he found the effort too much. 

Vivian, never a great talker, was also 
preoccupied, and Reillj and he understood 
each other too thoroughly to admit of a 
necessity for complimentary conversation. 
Therefore O'Buncous had it all his own 
way. There were no nice dissertations on 
poetry, philosophy, politics, and the like, 
in all of which he found himself lamentably 
deficient. He rattled on, obtaining some- 
times a reply, and quite unconscious that 
hardly any one followed him. 

Bathurst was longing for a quiet talk 
with Reilly; and as far as Vivian could 
use the portion of mind that remained with 
him — the portion that was not at the 
Glade — he was occupied in the most con- 
temptuous observation of O'Buncous. That 
such an old fool should interfere with all 
their interests, and bore them so unmerci- 
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fully, was a little too much for his equa- 
Bimity. 

Observing all this with his quiet, com^ 
prehensive eye, Keilly came to the conclusion 
things were going badly. He never ventured 
one word as to the Glade, although his 
thoughts were more there than here. 

" Forgive me, fieilly ; I never asked you," 
said Bathurst, pushing the decanter. 

" I beg your pardon ; you have asked me 
a dozen times at least. You are absent in 
spirit, colonel," he added, in a lower tone. 

Bathurst gave a nod of acquiescence, and 
one of his cordial, friendly glances. 

" Why are you not taking any wine ? 
You have not to perform an operation to- 
night." 

" I feel safer without stimulant." 

"Where have you been knocking about 
since we parted ? " 

^' Well — I was at home — r until I wrote to 
you." There was a slight pause. The men 
looked at each other. *' After that I couldn't 
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rest, even there. I went abroad for change 
of scene and action. I'd seen a good deal 
of the south of Europe — I couldn't well try- 
Norway at this season — so I took Belgium 
and Holland. I stayed a week in one of 
your favourite towns — Bruges.'' 

O'Buncous caught the word, 

" Ah, Bruges I That's one of my favourite 
towns, Keilly ! Lord I Bruges. I've had to 
go there sometimes — when duns have been 
too attentive. I remember once having a 
chop there — such a chop as no man ever saw 
before — all bone." 

" It couldn't have been a chop," observed 
Eeilly. 

" I don't understand anatomy. They got 
it from somewhere. I shall never forget it, 
because it's the last straw, you know, that 
breaks the camel's back, and we'd already 
been served with high fish and cold soup. 
I wouldn't have minded so much, but a 
lady was with me — the present Countess Fri- 
selle. Another annoyance was, I invariably 
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addressed the waiter in French, * Avez vous 
de kickshaws ? ' and he as invariably spoke 
in the vilest English. Taking it to be the 
fellow's impudence — never having found my 
French doubtful — I lost my temper when it 
came to the chop, and asked him in English 
if he thought the dinner fit for a pig. Even 
then he pretended to misunderstand me, 
saying again and again, * Which you like, 
milor ; which you like/ * Don't you see 
what's the matter?' said my companion — 
the present Countess Friselle — * don't you 
see that the man is deaf ? ' She could 
scarcely speak for laughing — that was the 
present countess " 

" Not knowing the countess by her present 
cognomen, what might it have been in the 
past ? " inquired the doctor. 

" That," said O'Buncous, in solemn accents, 
** is now wrapped in oblivion, as far as the 
public is concerned. I am a man of honour 
— in oblivion it will remain I " 

" I commend your principles, O'Buncous," 
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said fieilly. "Friselle in pace — let her 
frizzle in peace, I say. She must have been 
a fascinating female to have gained your 
attention." 

"She was the Venus di Medicis in the 
flesh. Gentlemen/' said the major, mag- 
niloquently, "without a word of exaggera- 
tion — and I can speak coolly on the subject 
now — that woman's eyelashes were three- 
quarters — nearer seven-eighths of an inch 
long " 

"Don't perjure yourself," said Reilly, 
with much gravity; "you never measured 
them." 

" Why, talk about beauty " 

" Nobody was " 

" Well, dinners, then ! Talking about 
dinners — though I don't see why a man 
shouldn't change a subject — I once gave a 
dinner to the celebrated Lord Bamverdon 
and a few other men of the same stamp. 
We were abroad, and I gave them an 
English dinner. They were amazed — and 
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SO was I, to tell the truth — for Fd ordered 
pea-soup to begin with. The Lord knows 
what they put in itl You should have 
tasted it — we all did." 

"Fd rather have been excused," said 
Bathurst. 

" Ah, you're over - nice 1 Nothing can 
surpass pea-soup — as it ought to be. But 
proving everything by extremes, 1 don't 
think it's possible for any mixture to have 
come up, or rather down, to that soup." 

" I might mix one," said Reilly, mechani- 
cally. 

"Fd made up my mind for a novelty — 
and I had it with a vengeance. There was 
the curry. We had had six dishes at the 
time, all uneatable. ' I believe it's genuine 
this time,' said Lord Bamverdon, examining 
his plate. ' There is rice here, and surely' — 
he dragged out a bone the length of my 
arm — 'a relic of some bird.' It must have 
been a turkey's leg, I think, though I never 
did see such length on an English bird. 
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The claws, too, were on it. We examined 
them. Lord Bamverdon, I remember, 
dropped his glasses in his plate. *How 
much are you going to pay for this dinner, 
O'Buncous?' he asked. For although a man 
of great wealth, he had an eye to such 
things. * Just as much as they get I ' and 
the devil a penny they ever did get ! After 
it was all over, we all went out to the 
nearest restaurant, and had the best one- 
franc-fifty dinner you can get in Lyons, 
and Lord Bamverdon, I remember well, 
paid for it." 

"A pleasant reminiscence, major, and a 
capital hint for those who want to give 
a cheap entertainment." 

'* And rU stake no man forgot it I " 
Bathurst and Reilly strolled out on the 
verandah, and lit their cigars. They were 
both silent, and the major's laughter already 
sounded miles away. While Bathurst was 
considering the possibility of a private word, 
Reilly commenced with — 
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" Are things in statu quo ? " 

" No," said the other, with a vigorous puff. 

"Cured?" 

" No ; worse. For myself, Reilly, a man 
of my years — ^the matter is — well, we won't 
say how it is. It may be manageable, but 
it's not easy. I'm concerned about that 
boy." 

" He seems to take things pretty coolly." 

"The seeming is a mistake; he is most 
impetuous, most determined. Cool I yes ; 
he's daring enough to carry the girl off if 
he got the chance. His coolness is mis- 
leading." 

" How about her ? " 

"I think she is as bad. There's my 
difficulty." 

" Does he face the fact without a shudder?" 

" I haven't told him." 

"Haven't told him!" 

" I was weakly hoping to avoid that con- 
tingency. Somehow, I hate to put it into 
words." 
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'' You should have written and kept him 
away." 

"Well, it will soon be over now. Mrs. 
Elmore is going away." 

"Away! Why?" 

" Simply for — the retirement she desires. 
We've got, you see, to understand each 
other — I may say to like each other so much 
— that it would appear unnatural if we were 
not to meet." 

" She has chosen a wise course." 

" Yes ; I agree with her," said the 
colonel, despondingly. 

" Has Miss Elmore given up her intention 
of going out in the world again ? " 

" That is doubtful, I should think, 
although she has that design. Mrs. Elmore 
is going to travel with them." 

" Travel ! She'll lose them on the road. 
What a pity I what a thousand pities ! 
They are such beautiful women 1 Leave 
Seymour to me." 

"You'll do it better," said Bathurst, in 

VOL. III. 45 
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a tone of relie£ ** Here he comes ! I'll 
keep you clear of O'Buncous." 

"There's a change in both," thought Reilly 
— " a decided changa It has been a strong 
attack on both sides." 

His eyes dwelt on the advancing figure of 
Vivian with so strong a sympathy that it 
might be almost pity. 

"My dear fellow/* he exclaimed, "I'm 
glad to see you walk like that ! May I be 
allowed to say I didn't expect it ? " 

" Ymc may be allowed what you please," 
said Vivian, in one of those undertones that 
came from him with such pathos. 

"I'm glad of that," said Reilly, '* be- 
cause I'm going to ask a home question. 
Are you unwise enough to pursue a 
shadow ? " 

" Psha ! Reilly, you're as bad as my 
uncle ; you're tied to a mere superstition." 

"You have made up your mind, then, 
that these four women — cleverer, decidedly, 
than women on the average are, and with 
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far more decision and strength of purpose 
— ^that these women are misled by irrational 
superstition ? " 

" No. They have been trained to it, and 
conscience is a religion with them." 

"You have thought it strange that she 
has not given you the absolute reason ? " 

'* How do you know she has not ? " 

" I am sure she has not ; because you 
are not the man to act in defiance of the 
laws of nature itself. Put aside all higher 
feeling, your reason alone would influence 
you.'' 

'* Then yot^ know?" 

" I do ; and your uncle. He submits to 
the inevitable. So do I." 

"You?" 

"Yes, I. Would you have had any 
chance with her, do you think, if I had 
entered the lists ? " 

The young man turned, and the bright 
light from the room shone full upon his 
face. 
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" What are you talking about ? " he said, 
in low, well-controlled tones. "Do you 
know what a woman's heart is ? You may 
understand the anatomy of it, but nothing 
else. I believe that no man living could 
have reached her heart but myself." 

A curious smile passed quickly over 
Keilly's face. 

" Well, then, I will go as far as to agree 
with you. Nevertheless, I was quite earnest 
when I said I, too, had submitted to fate. 
Would you now — with even the knowledge 
you have of man's organization — would you 
marry a woman whose father had been for 
years an inmate of a lunatic asylum, and 
had died a raving maniac ? " 

Vivian stood as if petrified. Not an 
exclamation escaped him, but his face paled 
suddenly. The colour had risen when he 
spoke of Kate. 

" What a beautiful face it is in its marble 
stillness ! " thought Keilly ; and he almost 
repented. 
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He did not speak again ; he gave Vivian 
time to recover. 

" There is no law, that I can see — there 
is a risk." 

"Is it possible there can be a temptation 
to take that risk ? Think of her J' 

"It is of her I am thinking. You and 
my uncle, it appears, have only yourselves 
to think of. My position is different. She 
has admitted her love for me, and I 
have to consider her." Oh, the pride of 
these few words ! " If she were to elect 
to risk the possibilities you look upon as 
certainties, I should consider her." 

"You are deceiving yourself. Seymour, 
you could not doit; I know you well. I 
know that you cannot, even though you 
would, blind yourself. I know what the dis- 
covery must be ; I know what it is to your 
nature — and to hers. I know a great deal 
more than you think." 

And here, strangely enough, the self- 
contained man suddenly lost his balance. 
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There was a peculiar break in his voice, 
and his hand grasped Vivian's, and wrung 
it ahnost as if he were congratulating the 
young man heart and soul. Vivian's eyes 
were half dazed as he lifted them. 

'*! — I never gave you credit for feeling 
like that," he said, vaguely ; " and yet I 
might have known that self-control does 
not mean want of passion. You are a 
stronger man than I." 

" It won't do for a man to give way but 
once in a while," said Reilly. " I must 
have a cigar, I think." 

" I must have — anything but O'Buncous. 
He would drive me mad now I " 

'*No, don't go away by yourself; that's 
the worst thing to do. I want you to talk 
to me." 

But Seymour made no attempt at speech, 
and in the dead stillness of the dark melan- 
choly night the major's boisterous voice 
rang out harshly — 
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"The most awkward denouement in the 
world — her wig came oflF 1 " 

Vivian turned from his companion and 
dashed out into the darkuess with impatient 
strides, and Reilly followed him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



o'buncous is prompted by prudence. 



" I SUPPOSE, Reilly, you would like to call 
on Mrs. Elmore to-day ? " asked Bathurst, 
experimentally. 

" Do you call every day ? " 

" Not exactly.'' 

" Can't you keep O'Buncous here ? " 

** It isn't worth the trouble. There is an 
old woman over there who takes him oflf 
our hands." 

'* Don't go simply on my account." 

" You would have to call to-morrow ; so 
it comes to the same thing." 

** Not quite ; we might go to-morrow 
as well." 
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Then both laughed at their own earnest- 
ness. 

" We'll take the best the gods have to give 
us, since there will not be much more of it." 

" Would you like to make a bet ? " asked 
Eeilly, lightly. 

The colonel shook his head. 

"Do I I never made one in my life ; 
but I'm ready to stake everything I possess 
that they won't go, after all." 

"Can't take you in — ^haven't the con- 
science. Mrs. Elmore h^,s taken steps 
already." 

" I've known steps to be retraced," said 
Eeilly, significantly. " This is a strange 
world, Bathurst; fuU of changes. For 
aught you know, you may be retracing steps 
yourself to-morrow. By-the-bye, where is 
Seymour ? " 

"I haven't seen him since breakfast. I 
must look him up at once. Somehow, 
I don't like the way he has taken that 
disclosure. Oh, here he is 1 " 
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Vivian looked, to use a common term, 
used up. He was pale, inattentive, and 
desponding. 

After a few minutes of desultory talk, he 
said abruptly, *'I'm going out for a long 
walk — alone. It will do me good. I'm 
not in a society frame of mind." 

" You'll be back in time ? We are going 
over to the Glade this afternoon." 

" Are you ? I am not." 

" You may as well go." 

" I think not. And— don't wait dinner. 
I cannot teU where I may be." 

To Bathurst's apprehensive mind there 
was something weird and unnatural in this 
remark; 

"I am sorry," he began, regretfully, "very 
sorry, I did not tell you the truth before. 
But, you see, I didn't know it myself 
until I was at Grimslade. And you had 
only been here two days when Keilly 



came." 



It doesn't matter now," said Vivian^^ 
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quietly. "Nothing is of any consequence 
as far as I can see." 

" One thing is of consequence to me — you 
are. You see that I was right, and you 
also accept the inevitable. But don't do 
anything questionable. There will be but 
few such occasions as this. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you would like to go home ? " 

" No," answered the young man, slowly ; 
" I'd rather not go there until I have got 
over the worst of it.'' 

« « ♦ « ♦ 

" We shall never be done with surprises 1 " 
exclaimed Adelaide, shaking hands with 
Reilly. 

Her manner was most cordial, and she 
looked brighter and, he thought, younger 
than when he saw her last. " Happier, too," 
thought he, as he looked into her eyes. 

" I hope not," he said, laughing, " because 
you seem to like them." 

"I like this one," she said, "and so will 
mamma. Have you come to stay ? " 
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" Must I be quite honest ? " 

" Oh, quite I As the colonel knows, I 
never allow the merest approach to sub- 
terfuge." 

" Well, then, I do not know what I came 
for, nor how long I shall stay.*' 

" Doctor Reilly, I do not believe you." 

" Nevertheless, it is true." 

" Do you believe him, colonel ? " 

" He's an enigma to me. But he is 
welcome, and that he knows." 

"DolookatO'Buncous!" 

" Yes ; isn't it curious?" laughed Adelaide. 
"And Aunt Flora is always talking about 
him to mamma's great annoyance. By the 
way, colonel, would you mind going to her ? 
She's in the morning-room, writing; and she 
wants you." 

Bathurst departed obediently. 

Mrs. Elmore was sitting at the writing- 
table with a handful of papers when he 
went in. " I'm extremely glad to see you," 
she said. ^^I'm afraid I should have had 
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to send a message, if you had not called to- 
day. Does it not seem that I do nothing 
but appeal to you ? However, it is not a 
favour I have to ask this time, but merely 
an opinion." 

. " I should be better pleased with a favour, 
Mrs. Elmore," said he, sitting down. 

Then she explained briefly that, in antici- 
pation of her removal, she had demanded 
two hundred pounds from her lawyers, and 
that they had sent an indefinite message, 
which she could not understand. She 
passed him the note, and he read it. 

''Write and ask for an explanation of 
this," he said. 

" I have already done so. This is the 
reply ; it is a facsimile of the first." 

Bathurst stroked his beard thoughtfully. 
He had too much native delicacy to ask a 
leading question, but he wanted to know 
more concerning her investments. 

" I do not understand business," said she, 
"so I hardly know how to give you the 
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details, I have never lived up to my 
income, and I have instructed my agents 
to invest the surplus as they thought 
best." 

"I will tell you what I will do. It 
happens that I am going to town within 
a day or two, and while there I will make 
inquiries, assuming I have your permission." 

She looked at him gratefully, but only 
uttered a simple "Thank you." What 
would she do when she would not have 
this pillar of strength to lean upon ? 

Something of the kind seemed to be 
passing through his mind, for he went on 
gravely, " I should like you to promise me 
that, whatever you may do in the future, 
and wherever you may be, you will not fail 
to appeal to me in case of emergency. That 
is all you can do for me, and I should not 
like to feel that any one else should be the 
recipient of your confidence." 

Her eyes were more than grateful now ; 
they were positively tender. 
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At this moment all the young people 
came in, and there was an abrupt pause. 

" Why did you come here ? " asked Mrs. 
Elmore. 

" Because you were here," said Adelaide, 
laughing. "And we infinitely prefer the 
colonel and you to Aunt Flora and the 
major. 

"I'm very glad to hear that," said he, 
rising to shake hands with Kate. 

He looked down into her sweet face, and 
felt his heart sink when he noted the slight 
tremulous motion of her lips and the sudden 
droop of her eyelids. 

" Is Mr. Seymour not well to-day ? " she 
asked, in a voice that was only just audible. 

"He — he is not himself," stammered 
Bathurst, truthfully. 

He recognized the eflfort she had made to 
utter the commonplace question as fully as 
he recognized his own longing for the right 
of only looking at the woman he loved. 

Soon after the men left, and Bathurst felt 
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his depression deepen with every step he 
took. Kate's swift entreating glance haunted 
him. 

O'Buncous was in high spirits. " What 
a thing a woman is against a girl!'* he 
exclaimed. He was a little out of breath, 
because he could not keep pace with Ba- 
thurst's stride. " There's such a response, 
you see. Well, wit in a woman is a good 
addition to beauty. By the way, Bathurst, 
I should like to have your opinion now. 
What do you think of Miss Walker? 
She tells me she's in independent circum- 
stances through the death of a relative last 
June, and that her means are entirely under 
her own control Not that I care — as you 
know. Confound it, how fast you do walk I 
You might make a fortune at it, and carry 
a flag and go round a course. Have you 
heard one word I've been saying ? " 

''I really don't know," said Bathurst, 
curtly. " I can't follow your raptures." 

"How bad it must be to get old so 
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young I " And having delivered himself 
of this piece of wisdom, O'Buncous halted 
for breath, and picked up Reilly, who had 
stopped to light a cigar. 

"I can't get anything out of Bathurst; 
he's as dull as any ditch in the country. 
Now, you ought to know what's the matter 
with him ; of course you observe the differ- 
ence ? " 

" I do observe that he's more thoughtful 
than usual, and does not appear to care for 
society at present." 

" Oh, doesn't he ? Not for the society of 
his own sex, perhaps. But I have myself 
observed what you say, and I really think 
that, considering the short term of your 
acquaintance — I don't really think, if I were 
in your place, T should stop." 

" Thank you, O'Buncous, thank you. Your 
advice is most ingenuous. I intend, how- 
ever, having motives of my own, to remain." 

" By Jove, so do II " exclaimed O'Buncous, 
warmly. " Indeed, I may tell you— in strict 
VOL. nr. 46 
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confidence — that I have a strong motive in 
remaining here." 

" I believe you/' said Reilly, sarcastically. 

" You're a good judge of the sex. Now, 
tell me what you think of Miss Walker ? " 

" Think ? I shouldn't trouble myself to 
think about such a foolish old lady." 

O'Buncous looked crestfallen; but in a 
moment he spoke again with energy. " You 
couldn't possibly appreciate her, Reilly — 
she's a wit. She's none of your bread- 
and-butter schoolgirls; in fact, she hasn't 
a girl's beauty at all. But there is mean- 
ing in her eyes; no sentimentality, but a 
good, strong, sensible understanding. She 
tells me she enjoys an income—^ " 

"I'm glad she enjoys it Some people 
can't, you know." 

"I always could," observed O'Buncous, 
regretfully — "I always could — when I had 
it. Bless you, I ran through twenty thou- 
sand in no time. I lived like a prince while 
I was at it ; that's something to say. I've 
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been hard up since, occasionally — I may say 
invariably. But I never regretted having 
had my fling." 

"A permanent income must be a great 
boon to a man," said Reilly, reflectively, 
watching the curling wreaths of smoke from 
his cigar, and seeing therein strange visions. 

" Yes ; an income that one couldn't spend, 
for instance — ^that you, therefore, feel sure 
of. My generosity is such that I assure 
you I can't limit it — I can't regulate it." 

" I believe that," said Reilly. 

" Fve come to a turning-point in my fate--? 
a sort of ordeal, if I might term it so. Need 
I tell you that woman has influenced me 
from my cradle upwards? I have loved 
many times to adoration; but never, I 
think, with such force, such fervour, as I 
have felt over the last and loveliest of her 
sex — who shall be nameless. I can never 
be touched again. I feel it. I am proud 
of it/' 

" Indeed, it does you honour," said Eeilly. 
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" And knowing it, I am resolved to sacri- 
fice myself on the altar of prudence," 
continued O'Buncous. " There is one thing 
bothering me — I've heard that a woman 
with a sharp nose is somewhat of a shrew. 
With your knowledge of such matters, per- 
haps you could aid me." 

" I think decidedly such a woman might 
be likely to get the upper hand." 

" Fm sorry • to hear that. However, a 
little moral courage is all that would be 
needed." 

"Don't be too sure. Candidly, I must 
tell you, you are quite behind your time 
in your conception of women. You regard 
them as our grandfathers used to— I won't 
go as far as to say all our grandfathers — 
or as, let us say, the wise King Solomon 
did. We have made great discoveries lately. 
You may have heard of the 'theory of 
evolution' and the '[survival of the fittest?' 
Well, imder these new laws, the old are 
fast fading out The mere predominance 
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of woman proves her superiority — we need 
go no further." 

O'Buncous looked confounded. "Good 
Lord, Keillyl" he exclaimed. "Do you 
mean to tell me you believe that? Why, 
according to that, we shall all become 
women \ " 

"Not ourselves. But our male descen- 
dants stand a good chance of being alto- 
gether swept out of creation. The few 
of the male sex who may survive after a 
century or so " 

" Well, then, all IVe got to say is — thank 
God, I've got no descendants ! I can't under- 
stand it. For years immemorial we've been 
going on in the old-fashioned way. Nobody 
ever thought of altering the laws of sex ; 
and here a fellow comes and invents a new 
science, and the whole state of nature is, 
one may say, changed ! " 

" And so is the subject," thought Reilly, 
looking at the majors distracted counte- 
nance, as he faced this perfectly new idea. 
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And Reilly had the satisfaction of curling 
his smoke-wreaths in peace and dreaming 
his own dreams. He had been in Mary's 
company for half an hour — not alone, 
certainly — but all that time she had kept 
those singularly calm, well-trained eyes of 
hers very much out of the way. Had she 
looked at him at all ? he wondered ; or had 
she only known him by his voice? Was 
it possible he had had those long friendly 
argumentative discussions with her ? Only 
a few soft words had been granted him this 
morning. She was the fair placid beauty 
of his dreams. But surely the flashes of 
strange expressive light from those eyes had 
been all a dream too. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 



''l SEE YOU always/* 



"Eeilly, I must go to London to-night, 
and I want to catch the 6.36. Do duty 
for me at dinner, and keep your eye on 
Vin,, there's a good fellow. I shall be 
home to-morrow. I only want the morning." 

" Then we must again postpone our half- 
hour's talk. I did think to have had it 
out to-night. YouVe no idea what you 
are losing. Well, FU look after Sejnnour." 

Bathurst had said, "Don't trouble about 
it," when Mrs. Elmore told him of her 
difficulty. But although he had said so, 
he started on his journey with more than 
a doubt upon his mind. 

The state of aflfairs was very unsatis- 
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factory ; for had not she told him that she 
had never drawn the amount set aside for 
her general expenditure? It seemed inde- 
fensible that she should be refused the small 
sum of two hundred pounds. Blank and 
Dash, standing high in public estimation, 
could scarcely be in want of such a sum 
as this. 

Keilly had promised to keep an eye upon 
Seymour, but this he found rather difficult, 
for Vivian was nowhere to be found. He 
was testing the strength of this young man's 
character ; and besides, he had much strong 
feeling in the matter, more than any one 
knew. Again, it was not to his taste to 
be thrown entirely on O'Buncous for society. 
He was far too interested in himself just 
then. 

" He has taken the natural means to 
relieve his mind of the shock— he goes to 
the woods and fields. How natural it is 
that man should find such ease and holy 
benediction from nature ! " 
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Vivian did not return to dinner, and 
Reilly regretted the circumstance. He 
managed to see him that night, however, for 
a few minutes; but only a few common- 
place remarks had been passed. 

And Vivian was not at breakfast the 
following morning. Reilly did not take his 
until he had made inquiries. He found 
that Seymour had taken coffee, and had 
gone out early. He had left a message to 
the effect that it was not probable he should 
return until late. 

Then Reilly inquired further. He did 
not ride ; he wore a boating dress. 

This was something for the doctor to go 
upon. He, too, would put on a boating 
dress. 

" If Mr. Seymour comes, in, tell him I 
am on the river — that I have been looking 
for him." 

To go up the river, it was necessary to 
pass by that portion of the Glade gardens 
where the ladies habitually took their walks. 
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Of course, a man might row under the 
willows on the other side, or glide swiftly 
up the middle of the stream. If he were 
a stranger, and saw ladies walking on the 
bank, he would do so ; if he were a friend, 
he might come as close as he pleased, and 
push in the boat where he would ; if he saw 
a fine, tall figure, with a long cloak and fur 
trimmings, such as he had seen the other 
day, he might — there was a possibility of it 
— ^be welcomed. In all probability Seymour 
had some such design, and Eeilly resolved to 
be on the coast. 

But Vivian had no such thought. He 
sought solitude as the only relief for his 
souFs unrest. He had borne the disclosure 
with a defiant calm, but it had been 
terrible to him. He had felt actually in- 
capable of the strain of meeting Kate just 
then, and that was why he had refused to 
go to the Glade the day before. 

He to meet her on terms of friendship, to 
be civil and prosaic and let the fire die out ! 
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Oh, it could never die out 1 He felt he 
would give the world to see her; but he 
dared not. 

Could he renew the suggestions he had 
made to her only two days ago ? Had he 
not whispered in the presence of her mother 
and sisters, " Kate, give me leave to speak ? " 
Why, now he could not even speak to her ! 
If he met her — which Heaven forbid 1 — he 
would have to run away ; he could not meet 
those eyes. 

Her eyes 1 How they had flashed at him 
in her anger ! and, Heaven ! into what 
softness had they melted in her love 1 To 
think that those eyes would never beam 
on him again; to think that that voice, 
with all its delicious sweetness, would 
never 

Never 1 Why, he would never lose the 
ring of her laugh while he lived — never lose 
a note he had heard her sing. Could he 
not close his eyes and dream on in phantasy 
that he was lying again on the couch by the 
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window, listening to the songs that were 
soothing his pain — the window where the 
jasmine odour came in and insensibly asso- 
ciated itself with her, and where she had 
sought him in pure sympathy, with the 
timid question, "Are you better?" The 
branch of the flower she had given him then, 
was it not a treasure now — a memory of 
that sweet past he knew was gone for ever ? 

Yes. It was all a dream now. Dreams 
were pleasanter than reality. Dreams would 
always be pleasanter than life. Keality was 
a mistake ; only illusion could give the 
heart's desire. 

He had closed his eyes, and the boat was 
floating with the stream. He had gone out 
with the intention of working hard. Work 
was the only thing possible to him. Against 
the strong current he must go, as he strove 
against the current of his being. With this 
vigour he had begun, and here was the end. 

He was roused from his reverie by the 
grating of the keel upon the shore. He 
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sprang up, half-dazed, and discovered in- 
stantly what had happened. The current 
had been much stronger than he anticipated, 
and, instead of drifting quietly for a few 
minutes, he found himself some distance 
beyond the starting-point. 

Fate had landed him at the Glade, but 
fate should not decide for him. He could 
push off the boat, and place himself out of 
the power of circumstances. 

But the boat had driven in with some 
violence. He found some difficulty ; but 
was he not resolved? He had not meant 
to come here ; he dared not stay here. No, 
not even though 

" Are you in difficulties ? " 

Of course, it was her voice. It seemed 
natural it should be no other. 

He looked up. Standing on the rising 
ground, twenty yards away, stood Kate. 
His impulse, his desire, was flight. But 
this could not be. A moment that was 
scarcely reflection, scarcely reaction, and 
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then he sprang lightly from the boat, joy- 
fully, and hastened towards her. 

" Tm glad to see you out. I half believed 
you were ill," 

She spoke in that rapid way that told 
him she was labouring under strong excite- 
ment. Even while she spoke, he recognized 
his own weakness and hers. 

" She thought I was coming to her." His 
heart throbbed wildly with joy. " I — I 
have not been ill," he stammered. 

" That is better news," said she. "Are you 
coming in ? " 

"No. I — that is — I had no such in- 
tention." 

Kate began to find he was not himself. 
Her momentary perception told her that 
something was wrong, and she naturally 
supposed she had angered him by her in- 
sistence on silence. She could not, to gain 
his favour, do other than she had done, and 
yet how longingly her heart cried out for 
one word like those mad proposals she had 
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been at such pains to refute 1 She acknow- 
ledged the contradictory tone of her own 
mind. 

" Did you not see me ? " she said. 

" See you ? Yes ; I see you always. I 
saw you all the way I came." 

That was all. It was enough for her. 
The tender look that met him repaid him 
amply for the inadvertence. She felt brave 
now. She could speak, but she would not, 
unless compelled to do so. Perhaps he, 
upon consideration and due reflection, had 
come to see with her, that the course he 
would pursue was hopeless as well as 
wrong. 

"You had better go back to your boat," 
she said. " It is too cold to stand here in 
that bit of flannel." 

" Do you wish me to go ? " 

" I don't wish it — T think it best" 

"That seems to be the rule for all our 
actions in this confusing world." 

"Oh, nothiug matters 1" said Kate, im- 
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petuously, "if we do what we know is 
right ! " 

" That is so easily said. If life were to 
end with one struggle, well and good. A 
struggle should end in a climax, but to end 
in bare nothingness " 

"Nothingness is better than aggravated 
pain." 

"Have you thought on me since we last 

met?" 

She did not answer ; she gave him a 
sudden glance and turned away. 

"Have I been always foremost in your 
mind ? " he asked, impetuously. 

" Why — why," she cried, half in anger, 
" do you wish me to say what you ought 
not to wish to hear ? " 

" Because you are haunting me," he said, 
passionately. "Because I can do nothing 
else but think of you. Because I cannot 
talk to any living creature but you. 
Because, Kate, so great is your influence 
over me, I am afraid of you'' 
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" Say of yourself," she said, in trembling 
tones ; " don't say of me 1 " 

" No, Kate ; no. I will not say of you ; 
for never did a sweet woman use her power 
less. No man ever had so hard a task as 
mine ! Obstacles to those who would win 
anything in life's race are only stimulants." 

"But we have nothing to win," said 
Kate, mournfully. "You have all to lose 
through me. I am sorry that we ever met. 
There is but one course — that fate has taken 
out of our hands. We are going away from 
here ; did you know it ? " 

" Yes. It would be nothing to me if that 
were all." 

" It is the best thing possible." 

" How do you intend to bear it ? " 

" I shall fight until I die in a right cause. 
That which would make me happiest would 
be to know that you — ^you had forgotten me." 

The warm impulse in her words, the 
tearful eyes, the pathetic break in her low 
voice, were all too much for him. 

VOL. III. 47 
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** That is an impossibility." The words 
were uttered slowly and deliberately. " Don't 
ask me to forget the memory that will be 
my only joy. My trial has come too early ; 
it has used up all my strength. It is useless 
to think of getting over it. God 1 how 
can 1 stand aside and let you drift past ? " 

He took her hand. Cold as a statue she 
stood; then, with a sudden unexpected 
movement, removed the fingers that felt 
like icicles in his warm palm, and flew. 

She went almost like a shadow from his 
sight, and not once did she turn her eyes 
towards the spot where he stood. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

''I don't understand your moves." 

Bathurst did not arrive at Netherby until 
late that night. He had lost the express, 
he said, and declared to Reilly, who awaited 
him, that he was dead tired, having been 
knocking about all day. Then, with just 
an allusion to Seymour, they parted. 

Before any one thought of moving from 
the table next morning, Bathurst managed 
to excuse himself, and took the earliest 
opportunity of quitting the house. He had 
reasons of his own for seeing Mrs. Elmore 
that morning, and he did not want any one 
to know that he was going to the Glade. 

He asked for Mrs. Elmore, and saw her 
alone. 
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"I came over early," he said, "just to 
put you at your ease. I have only to leave 
this with you ; I did not care to trust it 
to other hands. You will find the money 
all right. Now, you will be spared any 
further delay." 

There was a degree of embarrassment 
rarely to be seen in him. She attributed 
it entirely to his feeling for Adelaide. He 
was all that a man should be ; he could act 
for her interests, and hers only. 

"How good you arel You humiliate 
me. I can never thank you." 

"Command me in any way," he said. 
"Give me an idea of the route you think 
of taking. You may as well see what is 
worth seeing as not." 

" Oh, I have no heart in the journey ! 
it is only a resource. But tell me — about 
the money ? Did they give no explana- 
tion?" 

The colonel pulled his moustache and 
hesitated. " H'm ! " he said. " It's hardly 
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worth while to go into all that now. Would 
you permit me to draw up a really interest- 
ing route for you ? " 

" First, tell me, did you see Mr. " 

"I don't really know whom I saw. I 
was indignant, and naturally gained my 
end quickly. Now, good-bye, Mrs. Elmore ; 
good-bye. I really can't stay." 

With tearful eyes she watched him go 
away. 

"He's a perfect angel, that man," she 
said. ** It goes to my heart to see how 
he is aflFected. God help me in the right I 
I must be right in taking them away." 

She went into the morning-room, and 
came upon Aunt Flora in a brilliant dress- 
ing-gown and curl-papers. 

"Upon my word, Kate!" she began, 
"your conduct is most mysterious. What 
has this gentleman to do with you that 
you should everlastingly be having private 
interviews with him? I should like to 
know what the world would say of me 
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if I did such things 1 But any one may 
canvass my actions ; everything is open and 
above board with me." 

"For your satisfaction, Flora, I will 
explain that Colonel Bathurst has been 
transacting a little business for me. I told 
you of my design to go abroad. Well, a 
little difficulty occurred about my money, 
and while he was in town he saw to that 
for me ; indeed, he brought the money with 
him. There is nothing to hinder us now, 
and — in fact, we have only to start as soon 
as possible." 

Aunt Flora looked blank. 

" It's a most outrageous thing," she said, 
petulantly, " to travel this time of the year. 
I don't understand your moves at all — I 
never shall. I wish I had known what 
you were going to do ! " 

" I did not mislead you, Flora." 

" Oh dear no ! You did not know I was 
coming. But this sudden change is very 
awkward — for many reasons. I would 
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accompany you, but there are ties — ^that 
I cannot overlook. I suppose I shall be 
compelled to go to a boarding-house." 

"I think that an ill-advised mode of 
life," commenced Mrs. Elmore. 

'* Since I have been my own mistress, 
I have made up my own mind to see 
society." 

" You will have to be very particular in 
the selection of a boarding-house," said Mrs. 
Elmore, with a dreary smile. 

"Well, now, I must write to Blank and 
Dash, for I shall want money." 

For the first time for many days the 
notes of the piano were heard. Kate was 
forcing herself to attempt a natural occupa- 
tion. She played beautiful, melancholy 
chords. Now and then she turned over 
a page of music and played persistently 
from the notes, but invariably she wandered 
off again into aimless harmonizing. 

'* Why don't you sing, Kate ? " said Mary, 
who had looked into the room in passing. 
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There was no reply. Then Mary closed 
the door and came over to her sister's side. 

" Don't let yourself run down, dear. 
Every one will notice it. If mamma were 
not so much engrossed as she is at present, 
it would pain her greatly. It does pain 
me. 

" I know," said Kate, quietly. Then she 
ceased playing. "Oh, I can't sing! I 
should break down, and make a fool of 
myself — go into a fit of hysterics, or do 
something else ridiculous." 

Mary made a movement, as if to bestow 
a caress, but she changed her mind. 

"Let me alone, Marv. I shall bear it 
better my own way. It provokes me to 
think I cannot control my own mind. It 
annoys me that I cannot banish a tor- 
menting memory. What wretchedly weak 
things women are ! " 

" The weakest do not think so," said 
Mary, with meaning. "Come to the window, 
dear. Here is the major — ^got up to look 
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younger than ever. I wonder if he thinks 
he deceives anybody ? His whiskers are 
so flagrantly dyed to-day." 

" He ? Oh, he could deceive no one 1 " 

"Yes; one, I think — himself." 

" What can he mean by his absurd con- 
duct?" 

" I do not care," said Mary, shutting her 
eyes, and leaning back against the window- 
frame. *' Oh, Kate, how glad I am we are 
going away ! Dear me, how blind Adelaide 
is 1 Just like mamma. They are so un- 
selfish, you see, that they don't seem to 
notice things that concern themselves. Now 
I am totally diflerent — self is ever foremost 
with me." 

"Mary, what nonsense you are talking! 
By the way, were you and Doctor Keilly 
talking about me yesterday ? " 

" Suspicious child ! Well, yes, we were." 

"What, aU the time?'' 

The pink flush deepened on Mary's cheeks. 

" All the time," she reiterated. 
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*' Well, it was the whole time he was 
here," said Kate, inDOcently, with eyes 
that were wandering far in the distance. 
'' Though, perhaps, you don't talk much 
when you are together. I've noticed how 
silent you are sometimes, and yet you seem 
to understand each other." 

" We do," said Mary, simply. 

" Well, you do it very easily," said Kate, 
with some bitterness. 

Mary did not answer. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE COLONEL FAILS IN ANOTHER SCHEME. 

Tub snow fell heavily. Bathurst stood at 
the window with his hands in his pockets, 
thoroughly discontented. 

"If this is going to last," muttered he, 
''there'll be an end of their going this 
week." 

He was beyond measure anxious that Mrs. 
Elmore should go. 

He turned and saw Reilly at his elbow, 
who was whistling cheerfully. 

" I'm afraid you object to what we must 
call seasonable weather." 

" I do. The place will be a swamp if we 
get much more of this." 
. " Unless we get a hard frost." 

"That would be as bad." 
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" Not as bad as a swamp." 

"As bad for my purpose." 

It seemed to be with an eflFort that Keilly 
suppressed his whistle. His eyes had an 
excited glitter in them. Since his visit to 
the Glade yesterday he had been almost 
unable to suppress his animal spirits. 

"Well, IVe waited most impatiently 
since I've been here for a quiet half-hour 
with you." 

"We shall have as many half-hours as 
we like after this week is over/' said the 
colonel, dismally. 

" I can't wait so long." 

. Bathurst turned round sharply. "I thought 
I understood your time was not limited." 

" By Jove ! O'Buncous will marry Aunt 
Flora ! " exclaimed Keilly, irrelevantly. 

" So much the worse for Aunt Flora." 

" He'll spend every penny she possesses." 

" I could not rouse myself to interfere — 
I have no spirit. Vin is going, after all. 
He's in a bad state of mind." 

" So are we all." 
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" Life isn't so easy sometimes," said 
Bathurst, reflectively. If I had to take an 
army into the field to-morrow, I should 
decide on my course almost without hesita- 
tion. But there's no parallel between a 
man's life of thought and life of action. I 
am never afraid of what I shall cfo." 

"No," thought Keilly. "He never did 
a mean thing, nor had a mean thought in 
his Ufe." 

" Keilly, that is Mrs. Elmore ! " 

Bathurst turned pale as he spoke, and 
Keilly observed the change. 

"If I did not know he was madly in 
love, I should say he was afraid," thought 
Keilly, watching his countenance. 

" Confound it all 1 " said Bathurst, be- 
tween his closed teeth, " I'm caught. Don't 
ever attempt an intrigue, Keilly. I speak as 
a friend. It's the devil." 

Keilly put his hands up to his head. He 
knew he was better at intrigue than Ba- 
thurst, but even he could not manage it 
easily. 
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"I shall see her in the library. The 
room's warm and — quiet. If I want you, 
Keilly, you'll come ? " 

" What, in the name of perdition, have 
you been doing ? " 

" I must have been a fool ! " exclaimed 
the colonel. *' I must have been an idiot 
to think that I could do anything under 
the rose I I'd give fifty pounds if you could 
take my place for the next five minutes." 

He drew a long breath, set his square 
shoulders, and went out of the room looking 
like a monarch, and feeling like a whipped 
cur. 

He could not raise his eyes to meet Mrs. 
Elmore's ; he murmured some incoherent 
greeting, and closed the door. 

She threw aside her veil. Her face was 
strangely agitated. There were red spots upon 
her cheeks, betraying her strong excitement. 
Yet her voice was low and tremulous when 
she spoke. 

" I have come to ask you — where that 
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money came from you gave to me two days 
ago." 

" Oh, hang the money I " exclaimed Ba- 
thurst, with an anger that did him credit. 

"I cannot aflford to do that, colonel. I 
want to know what it all means." 

" It means simply that the vexed ques- 
tion of money is not to be compared to — 
other issues at point." 

" Do not evade the question," she said, 
imploringly. " I must know sooner or later. 
Here is a letter Flora has just received ; here 
is an utter denial of my solicitors having 
advanced any money to me." 

If Bathurst could only have used one big 
word, he would have experienced some 
relief. But, as it was, he stood close to 
her, towering in all his strength beside a 
form that looked so fragile and so helpless 
that he could not utter a word. 

"I see how it is — I believe that, to 
prevent my disappointment, you have ad- 
vanced the money yourself. Colonel Ba- 
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thurst, you know I could not dream of 
accepting such a favour from any one. You 
would have put me under another obli- 
gation." She paused of necessity, and then 
hurried on tremulously. " But I cannot 
speak of it. There is the money, colonel. 
Do not think me ungrateful. Indeed, I 
cannot use it.'' 

" Is there any more information in Aunt 
Flora's letter ? " he asked, huskily. 

"Nothing more?" she asked in alarm. 
" They have put her off, as they did me. 
Oh, speak the truth, colonel I What is 
the worst ? You know more than you 
will say. Do speak! I would rather 
hear bad news from your lips than from 
any others. You must not keep me in 
suspense." 

Then Bathurst coughed. He found it 
necessary to cough several times. " There 
may be something saved from the wreck, 
but things are wrong. I've taken every 
precaution. I've put my solicitor on the 
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track. If anything is to be done, he will 
lose no time in informing me." 

She sat still, with her hands clenched 
spasmodically ; but there was no excitement 
now, no tears. Under impulsive feeling 
she was all agitation, but the blow she stood 
magnificently. 

" Ah ! " she said, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, " it is not the worst thing that could 
happen. You think there may be some- 
thing left ? " 

" On that ground we may be hopeful, but 
we cannot be sure." 

" I cannot form my plans yet," she 
said. " I shall have to — to consider — to 
think " 

" Remember my existence, Mrs. Elmore ; 
it is all I ask. While I live, 1 am at your 
command." 

Then the poor woman broke down utterly. 
" I cannot help coming to you," she sobbed. 
" And — you shall assist me — in my own way. 
I will go now." She drew her veil closely 
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over her face. " I shall be myself when 
next we meet." 

" You are not going out in the snow ? " 

" I'm going — ^just as I came. Do not 
accompany me, I entreat you. I want to 
be alone." 

Reilly saw from the window the dark- 
robed figure pass out into the snow-storm. 

" I think my time is come," he said. 

Bathurst entered. " Well, I got through 
it without assistance. I played my game, 
and I lost." 

Then he told Reilly just how the affair 
stood. "You see now," he added, "my 
anxiety to get them away. I would have 
given anything to have got them well off." 

" Well, Vm very glad you didn't. In 
plain truth, Bathurst, I never intended you 
should." 

It was altogether a confounding speech, 
because Reilly did not appear to take the 
matter into serious consideration. 

" Did I make you clearly understand that 
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the most they can expect is a miserable 
pittance ? I feel as sure — as I shall be next 
week that is so." 

Bathurst spoke emphatically. ReiUy 
nodded his head deliberately. 

" I don't think the money matters much, 
considering the other issues at point." 

The very words Bathurst had used to Mrs. 
Elmore a few minutes ago ! The colonel 
felt like a man in a troubled dream. 

" I don't think I quite catch your mean- 
ing," he said. 

**No. It will take some time to make 
my meaning quite clear. First, my excuse 
— I must excuse myself before I begin." 

" Now, what are you driving at, Reilly ? 
I'm very obtuse just now — not to say pre- 
occupied. I don't deny my interest in those 
ladies," he said, with just the ghost of a 
3mile. 

"You'll forgive me, Bathurst, for keep- 
ing my secret for some days; this strange 
turn of events has circumvented me. I 
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can't allow you any further anxiety. I 
have only to say that all the disabilities 
are removed ; in point of fact, they never 
existed at all." 

Now Bathurst woke up to the fact that 
his friend was in earnest, and gazed at him 
in amazement. 

"It is entirely a matter for congratu- 
lation, and I am happy in possessing infor- 
mation that will satisfy even you. Mrs. 
Elmore's husband was the victim of a sun- 
stroke on the eve of a fight in India. He 
never recovered his intellect, and is as inno- 
cent of transmitting his insanity to his 
children as you or I can be." 

" Do you mean to say, then, your first sug- 
gestion was correct ? Is Mrs. Elmore " 

" Mrs. Elmore has no idea of the circum- 
stances of the case. My mother was with 
her at the time. She was deeply attached 
to her husband. The shock affected her to 
such an extent that my mother took Kate 
(who was an infant then) away from her. 
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This is how it came to pass that there were 
few explanations. I, fortunately, have news- 
papers of the period; one in particular 
containing a notice of the accident. With- 
out such proof, I fear it might be difficult to 
convince Mrs. Elmore of the truth. My 
father feels so strongly on the subject that 
he is resolved to take a journey — for which 
he is scarcely fit — ^to assure her of the facts. 
He was a close friend ; and no one but my 
father, who was then doctor of the regiment, 
attended Elmore until he was, being quite 
disabled, despatched to England. You have 
it all now." 

" I shall love you for ever ! " 

" Tell that to — somebody else ! But not 
yet. Do not spoil the proceedings by in- 
judicious haste. Remember, there must be 
a diflSculty. And my proposal is, that we 
should take the girls into our confidence, 
and when they thoroughly understand and 
have got accustomed to the idea, the dis- 
closure might be made to their mother." 
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Bathurst betrayed signs of strong excite- 
ment. 

*' The thing has to be thought over," he 
said. " That poor woman will be worrying 
herself every hour about the ways and means 
by which they are to live. Thank Heaven, 
we can stop all that now ! Could you let 
me have those newspapers ? And don't you 
think we might put Vin out of his misery ? " 

" If he will submit to restraint." 

" By Jove ! I'll threaten him with a 
strait-jacket if he doesn't swear by our 
leading." 
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CHAPTER XL 

MONETARY. 

Mrs. Elmore was more than half prepared 
for what she had heard. It was a mis- 
fortune of which she did not know the 
real extent. She had had ample means 
always, and her desires were not extrava- 
gant. To have moderate tastes and 
moderate means is to be rich, and she had 
no idea what poverty meant. Still, it was 
only of her girls she thought ; never of 
herself. 

Before she arrived home she was some- 
what composed and able to command herself 
well. If she could avoid speaking or think- 
ing of Bathurst, she felt she could control 
herself; but the very thought of his generous, 
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disinterested favours, heaped upon her as 
they were, brought the tears to her eyes. 

" Adelaide, come with me." 

Adelaide knew something unusual had 
occurred. She guessed, too, where her 
mother had been. As calmly as possible, 
and as briefly, Mrs. Elmore explained the 
position. She spoke so unhesitatingly, was 
so anxious to get through the ordeal, that 
there was no comment until she had finished. 
Then Adelaide came over to her. 

*' My darling mother ! " she cried out 
lovingly, '' I feel that I cannot comfort you. 
I can't realize what it all means yet." 

They were both silent for a while ; the 
mother sadly, sorrowfully still, and Adelaide's 
expressive face going through changes that 
told of some realization. 

Presently she started up and said, in 
quick excitement, " There is no cause for 
despair. After all, we have only to do 
what thousands of others are doing. And 
even if there should be no residue, it would 
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be hard indeed if three young able women 
could not maintain you." 

" You always were brave, Dell," said the 
mother, with a proud look, full of heavenly 
love stealing over her face. " You. always 
rise when you are wanted." 

" There I there ! Look like that, mamma I 
I'd bless any accident that gave you that 
expression always, and none of the pain. 
Perhaps it will be better for us, for troubles 
are sometimes angels in disguise. Oh I I 
have settled plans already. How rapidly 
one can think 1 Why, Fve had a chain of 
ideas already. Well, the foreign tour is 
better given up ; at any rate, you have that 
money." 

"N — 0, dear," stammered Mrs. Elmore. 
" That was a mistake. The money is not 
mine." 

"What do you mean? What claim can 
they have " 

Mrs. Elmore checked her daughter by a 
sign. " My dear," she began, feeling pain- 
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fully conscious how her voice was trembling, 
*' the real truth is, Colonel Bathurst, resolv- 
ing that we should carry out our design, 
brought the money himself/' 

She was aware she had told of this 
generous act in very bold language, but 
at any rate it was quite clear she had said 
enough. The colour mounted in Adelaide's 
face, and her eyes literally sparkled with 
enthusiasm. 

. " I feel almost as though I should have 
taken it. Really, mamma, it would have 
pleased him better if you had." 

"ReaUy, DeU " 

" I should 1 I should 1 You will only 
make him miserable if you let him think he 
has taken an unwarrantable liberty. Oh, 
keep it as a loan, to gratify him ! Do not 
use a penny of it, and return it when we are 
settled in some way." 

" Oh, my child ! " cried her mother, " you 
fit to face the world 1 You are a mere 
baby." 
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"Not such a baby, mother, but that I 
know what a rare thing a man like that 
must be ! I know you could afford to treat 
him in a way you could treat no one else. 
He could not take an advantage. He has 
the broad high mind, the nobleness that 
is so rare. Tell me truly, mamma, did you 
ever know a better man ? " 

" His qualities stand without doubt, my 
dear. But we must stand alone — remember 
that. Think no more of him. I have a 
difl&cult task now. There is every reason 
to believe that Flora's money has been 
sunk in this aflfair. What she will do, 
Heaven knows 1 I shall not tell her at 
once. She is too excitable. And, poor 
soul I she is so elated at being her own 
mistress." 

Adelaide's eyes were following out visions 
of her own in the distance, in which Aunt 
Flora had no place. " Kate," she said aloud, 
*^ will do us all credit. What a boon work 
will be to her I " 
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" Ah — if it were not for her beauty ! " 
sighed her mother. 

" Don't let that distress you. We'll paint; 
well disguise ourselves ; we'll look anything 
that is horrible to please you. Darling, it 
is all your fancy. We shall be as safe as 
though we were the Gorgons themselves. 
Let me perfect my designs. I'll be the head 
of this family for the future. Keep up your 
sweet looks, and you will satisfy me." 

Truly this girl of hers was a child to be 
proud of. " If I could only give her to the 
colonel," she thought ; " if it were only pos- 
sible I could repay all his kindness by the 
one gift ! " 

nt nt * * * 

To Mrs. Elmore's amazement, Aunt Flora 
showed no excitement whatever. 

*' I'm very sorry for you, my dear," she 
said, complacently — " very. But you'll 
shuffle down all right after a bit. There'll 
be enough left to keep a comfortable cottage 
in the country. And what you want of a 
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hoUse like this, and keeping no company, 
too, I can't imagine." 

" I hope, Flora — Fm sure I hope your 
money is safe." 

*' Well, I should myself have felt anxious 
a day or two ago," she said, with a good 
deal of conscious agitation, " but the fact 
is, it's — not of much consequence just now, 
because Tm engaged to Major O'Buncous." 

" Dear me. Flora ! are you mad ? " 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Flora, " I should 
think it is you who are mad ! Pray, what 
is there against such an engagement ? " 

" Do not be angry. I am sure he is not 
— what one would term a trustworthy man. 
I consider him even childish. I cannot 
understand a woman giving herself up to 
such a vain thing. Flora, I must speak ; 
you -will regret it to the day of your 
death " 

"Here you exceed the bounds of the 
rights of your relationship," interposed 
Flora, with much indignation. "I know 
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a great deal more of the world than you 
do, and I am perfectly satisfied with my 
choice ; that is all I have to say. I can 
quite understand and feel for your own 
unnatural position, but you have brought 
it entirely on yourself. But for your own- 
whimsical mode of life, no one need ever 
have known there was anything wrong." 

" Flora ! how dare you speak to me like 
that! Do you think I do not know that 
thousands would have acted differently — 
that thousands are acting differently every 
day ? I permit no one to question my 
conscience — my sense of right. In short, 
it may be as well understood, I refuse to 
countenance your engagement to the major;" 
and, with a dignified air, Mrs. Elmore left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WHAT IS AN HONOURABLE COURSE ? 

" Well, Bathurst, IVe done my duty, and 
now I shall be oflf. 1 came in, like a good 
fairy, in the nick of time, and caused a 
transformation scene. I know you are very 
grateful and all that, but" — and Reilly 
paused, and laughed a little awkwardly — 
'' it isn't so pleasant at a feast to sit and 
pass everything, especially when you're 
hungry. So I'm going." 

*' Come, you've had your way long 
enough 1 You have used me as a mere 
instrument, it seems." Bathurst spoke jest- 
ingly, but he rose up all the same, and 
made a move, a sure sign his interest was 
roused. " You ve had it all your own way ; 
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you Ve played with me as a cat might with 
a mouse ; and now Tm going to have a 
word. You're not going yet." 

" m stay for the wedding, if that's all. 
It's orthodox I should give a pass with a 
wand over the kneeling pair." 

" That isn't all. I surmised, and I had 
a right to surmise from certain things you 
said, that your interest was similarly 
concerned. You are a cool hand, I know ; 
but a man generally betrays himself. When 
you had no chance, you admitted " 

^^ That which I'm not going to deny 
now," said Keilly, sturdily. " The position 
is simple enough. When I had no chance, 
or thought I had no earthly chance, of 
marrying Mary Elmore, it did not occur 
to me that I had no means, because, you 
see, I hadn't to consider that ; and now 
that a chance is open to me — for it is no 
vanity to assume that one may have a 
chance, even with the best woman in the 
world — why, then, the first thing that 
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presents itself to me is, that I can't have 
a wife, and naturally it follows that I avoid 
the woman." 

"Now, that wouldn't come natural to 
some people." 

" I suppose not," said Keilly, dejectedly. 
"I should be sorry to bind a girl to an 
engagement, and place her in the anomalous 
position of waiting half a lifetime till I 
could offer her a suitable home." 

" Now, Eeilly, if you were arguing any 
one else's case, you would play another 
tune." 

**At any rate, I've chosen the most 
honourable course." 

" What is an honourable course ? " asked 
Bathurst, almost angrily. " Tell me, now, 
is a man to assume, when he proposes to 
a woman, that the idea of his loving her, 
the idea of her being his wife^ is perfectly 
new to her ? You don't answer. Is it so ? 
Because I would rather be the defendant 
in any number of breach of promise cases 

VOL. III. 49 
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than many a woman who would take me 
because I had proposed to her." 

Then the colonel paused in his heat, and 
stood before Keilly as though demanding 
an answer. 

" Push anything to an extreme and you 
find error," said Keilly, sententiously. 

" Well, then, we won't take an extreme. 
We'll say that, by the laws of natural selec- 
tion, a woman and a man are mutually 
attracted. He must in honour give her up 
— according to your theory — because, suit- 
able as they otherwise are, according to the 
laws of civilization she is bound to have as 
many unnecessary fg,llals as she has — well, 
not possessed before, but has had the right 
to use," 

" I don't, for my own sake, regard means 
nwich," said Reilly. " But there are limits. 
A man should be deterred from asking a girl 
to share his fireside if he hasn't a chair to 
offer her." 

" Ah ! that would be bad ! How about 
your knee ? " 
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"That must be a matter of choice — not 
necessit}^/' said Eeilly. '' Seriously, I have 
nothing but my pay and some small ex- 
pectations at — I hope — at a very distant 
day." 

" Do you mean to remain in the army ? " 

" As a bachelor it's about the best thing 
I can do. I can't aflford to throw up my 
living, and I can't afford to buy a practice. 
I may be able to do that — when I'm too old 
to marry. People don't object to an old 
doctor being unmarried. Your interest is 
most kind, Bathurst, and I take your mean- 
ing perfectly. I object to the bondage of 
long probation for her sake. And you see, 
in my case, the lady has not the vaguest 
idea of my preference, nor has she, to use 
your phrase, been similarly attracted " 

" Pray, how do you know ? " 

"I think I'm about the only man who 
would." 

*' How ? How, in the name of all that's 
reasonable, can you tell that a clever woman 
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is not attracted by you ? A foolish woman 
might betray herself, but a clever woman, 
who is aware of her love, might deceive any 
man. Instigated by pride — not prudery, 
but honest pride — she might feign an in- 
difference she could not feel. She might 
have a half-defined knowledge that he held 
off, which would " 

" Oh ! that's subtle, colonel." 

" Indeed ? I'm a man of no subtlety, as 
you know ; but I've just been taking lessons 
in the school you are afraid to enter. A 
curious accident disclosed to me what never 
would have been discovered by my own 
judgment " 

" Or modesty," interpolated Eeilly. 

*' Oh, I've no modesty to boast of ! But 
I did judge. You are past all chances — you 
are sure of success, Reilly." 

" Perhaps. Like you, I have little 
modesty to boast of. I do think it possible 
I might win her." 

" Well, having got so far, do you think 
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she would be better pleased by your desert- 
ing her at the very moment when her heart 
would be open to receive yours ? Hang it 
all, Reilly ! you'll spoil all my happiness ; 
you'll hang a thunder-cloud over us. You 
had better have left things alone, if you 
can't do better than this." 

" You say that because they can't be re- 
versed. I shan't be a thunder-cloud. And 
she is the most wonderful essence of calm 
self-control I ever saw. She has too much 
sense to grieve over the inevitable ; she has 
shown it all her life." 

"But she has never been in love until 
now. 

" Come, come, Bathurst ; that's going too 
far. It isn't fair to say that." 

" Then we won't say it ; but it's a thing 
you ought to find out. I'll tell you what 
111 do, now — I'll find it out for you." 

" Don't jest. I'm not up to that. You are 
the only man in the world I should permit 
to speak to me on such a point." 
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"You are the only man in the world I 
could permit to take a liberty with me. 
You have taken so many lately, at your 
own discretion, that I'm not surprised at 
any impertinence from you. Success in 
your profession is as sure as your success in 
love. Have you ever put it to yourself? 
To me you seem to have everything that 
can command success." 

" Indeed, I think I have," said Reilly, 
quietly. " But since I haven't the principal 
thing — don't talk any more about it, 
Bathurst — I've given it up." 

" Have you ? I haven't, I tell you. I'm 
always ready for a good investment " 

Keilly raised his hand in deprecation. 

" There's not a shadow of risk. I wouldn't 
urge you if there were. And, Keilly — dont 
speak now ; don't interrupt me till I've 
finished — do you estimate my gain — ^gain 
for myself and others I hold dear to me, 
that has been entirely brought about by you ? 
Now, how about a paltry investment ? What 
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is money, do you think ? Is it anything but 
a sign — a symbol " 

" If you expect to ask questions of this 
nature, and not be answered " 

" Hold your tongue, sir I Money, I re- 
peat, is a vulgar sign — ^nothing more. What's 
the amount you expect the old folks to leave 
behind ? I'll advance it. Fail as you may, 
you'll be sure to be able to return that. I 
hope I shan't be alive to receive it, that's all. 
Now, how about an investment ? You have, 
accidentally if you like, been able to help me. 
I am, accidentally, equally able to help you. 
I accept your gift most gratefully — without 
a murmur. You decline mine. Don't let 
us descend to vanity when we possess the 
master-passion — ^pride." 

" Do not tempt me." 

" I can't if she can't." 

" Things haven't gone so far in our case." 

" Prove it. Ask her. See how you 
stand. If she won't, she won't, and there's 
an end on't; and if she will, you will, or 
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you re not the man I take you to be. And 
— I'd rather not be disappointed in you after 
the way you have treated me." 

Eeilly commenced to speak. ^' If " 

" Now, for Heaven's sake, do let us cease 
the argument ! " exclaimed Bathurst, laugh- 
ing good-humouredly. "Everything has 
been said that can be said." 

"That's on your side," put in Reilly, 
grimly. 

" Oh, own you're beaten I It's time I 
had a rise somehow ; I do deserve a little 
satisfaction. Go on, there's a good fellow — 
get it over. Unpleasant duties ought always 
to be got through at once, that's what I say. 
I tell you candidly, Eeilly, if you don't go 
and get that over at once, I'll do it myself ! " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CHAOS. 

Two more days were allowed to elapse before 
either of the men ventured to the Glade. 
Then, by arrangement, Eeilly went alone. 

Mrs. Elmore came to him immediately, 
although, as she explained, she. was very 
busy. 

" In fact," she said, " I do not feel at all 
happy now, unless I am busy. You have 
heard of the reverse that has happened to 

US 5 

He admitted that he had. 

'' It is not a pleasant subject to talk 
about," she said, *' but, really, I have 
hardly begun to regard the matter as a 
trial. You see, the girls have accepted the 
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position with so much coolness, and I am 
so impressed, so influenced by their con- 
dition, that I don't seem able to disassociate 
my own from their personal feeling. My 
first consideration is to take them away — 
where, I do not care. It seems to me that 
here the danger lies." 

" Mrs. Elmore, you give an alarming ex- 
ample of that prescience that can read the 
future, yet not the whole. Do you class 
that as rank superstition, or do you believe 
in the power of the mind to receive im- 
pressions outside our own consciousness 
and outside our own reason ? " 

"Oh yesl" she said. "But I should 
not have thought you capable of that." 

" Anything but the plainest prosaic sense 
is universally denied to men, I believe. I 
don't think many people estimate influence 
as the strong force it is. When we think 
of the impression one person may make 
upon another, by no extraordinary means, 
but merely from the efiect of personality, 
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it is only astonishing we can arrive at the 
motives for our action at all." 

Now, this was a little too deep for Mrs. 
Elmore. 

" That is the way he talks to Mary," she 
thought. Then went on aloud, " No doubt 
you are right. I quite appreciate Colonel 
Bathurst's consideration in not calling. 
Pray tell him we are not in a state of 
utter despair ; we are really more endurable 
than usual." 

"Your courage is beyond me," he said. 
" May I see the young ladies ? " 

" Kate and Mary are in the drawing- 
room," she said. "You will excuse Dell 
and me, because we are turning out." 

Then he went to the drawing-room, and, 
after a few minutes' conversation, Kate, with 
wistful eyes that spoke so plainly of Vivian 
every time she looked at him, went away. 

Upon this Mary and he were silent. She 
had been bright and cheerful enough, even 
to please him; but now she sat working 
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busily and composedly, the very impersona- 
tion of mental strength and physical power 
to his eye. She thoroughly fascinated him ; 
the steady, even movements of her hands 
charmed him. He could have sat in silence, 
and have been quite happy watching them. 

" You think, then, that Kate has every 
chance of success ? I cannot but be envious 
of her talent, for it gives her a settled, well- 
determined object." 

"It does, indeed." 

'^ Although publicity is out of the question, 
the fact of her ability will be enough to secure 
her future." 

" You do not appear to think much about 
yourself. " 

" Oh yes, I do ! " she said, coolly. Her 
eyes were still cast down on her work ; 
her fingers moved quite as easily and 
rapidly. 

" Have you thought of anything ? " 

" Yes ; many things. Fm so glad you 
take an interest in me, because, unfortu- 
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nately, it is looked upon as a settled thing 
that I am to remain with my mother, and 
take no part in assisting the family banking 
account. Imagine me sitting down quietly, 
letting Kate work at the dreary routine of 
teaching, and Adelaide labour at the heavy 
work she would have at Grimslade to sup- 
port me I " 

" Work at Grimslade ! " he said. 

" Didn t you know ? Yes, Mrs. Fumival 
has offered her a secretaryship. She will 
be very well paid, but she will have to do 
some extraordinary things. The life will 
be entirely new to her ; still I think more 
suitable than living amo;ig the Grimslade 
poverty. As for me, with absolutely no 
knowledge, even of the requirements of the 
age we live in, it appears as though there 
is no corner of this wide earth ready to 
receive me. I understand absolutely nothing 
of business, of accomplishments, of children, 
of anything that one may particularize. • Yet 
I can draw well. Can I make a penny by 
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it ? I understand German well, but I cannot 
speak it. I have a fair knowledge of mathe- 
matics, some very desultory ideas of general 
science, and that's all. Poor Hannah, who 
has lived with us so long, is inconsolable. 
She wiis good enough to say that I should 
do very well to walk about and show off 
dresses, that ladies might see how they would 
look in them. Considering she never saw 
me in what is termed 'dress,' I don't know 
how she can judge. For myself, I had 
visions of a confectioner's shop. I thought 
the only thing I might offer to do with 
conscientiousness might be to sell penny 
tarts." She wasn't even smiling at the sug- 
gestion, although Eeilly was. " If I could 
do nothing better," she said, " I should not 
hesitate. I am far above paltry considera- 
tions, so long as one does honestly what 
one can do." 

"Tell me," he said, suddenly — "you 
have no idea how interested I am, scien- 
tifically, in your character — do you really 
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regard your life — ^the actual end of your 
being — with the cool resignation you appear 
to possess ? Can a woman of your intellect 
positively accept a life of unsatisfactory 
routine without regret ? " 

Then there flashed upon him one of those 
strange startling glances — one of those un- 
fathomable hints of the depths beneath — and 
made him pause. 

" Could you wonder when a being, crippled 
out of resemblance to humanity, is resigned 
to stand out of the strife — out of the struggle 
it must fail in ? " 

She paused for a reply. None came. 

" I," she continued, impressively — " I am 
so crippled — here" 

She put that hand he so admired upon 
the pure, broad heaven of her forehead, 
while she regarded him steadily with eyes 
that, in their perfect solemnity, looked as 
if the momentary light, which almost took 
his senses away, were impossible to them. 

Reilly's mind received an uncomfortable 
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shock, a mental pain for which he was quite 
unprepared. He knew the susceptibility 
of the human mind to direct influences ; 
to such, the mind of this singular, self-con- 
trolled girl had been subjected. He had 
the firmest belief in training, and he had 
a terrible doubt whether such a conception 
as this one she had gained could ever be 
destroyed. In a common mind, he argued, 
it would be impossible to gain such a result 
but in hers 

Since it must be done, who might better 
do it than himself ? A moment's hesitation, 
and he decided. 

" Could you bear to feel that all your 
past impressions had been false ? Could 
you bear to feel, do you think, that every- 
thing you have been accustomed to regard 
with reverential awe had to be reversed — 
the whole system under which you had been 
trained " 

"You are representing chaos," she said, 
with a smile, "and you look much per- 
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turbed about it. Don't mind me; I can 
imagine horrors to any extent. It is that 
which makes me diflfer from certain views 
that are held by some thinkers* One would 
almost think from them that imagination 
was commission. There is a mind that can 
readily imagine horrors and suggest terrible 
.action, but which would be simply incap- 
able of performing the most innocent of its 
own suggestions ; and there is another mind 
which is beyond suggestion entirely — beyond 
any realization of evil — that from hatred or 
malice would be roused to commit the vilest 
deeds. I think, now, it is to be doubted 
whether a highly imaginative mind could 
commit such a crime as murder ; indeed, any 
great crime — the sympathy is too high." 

She was carrying out her idea medita- 
tively, when he replied by a question, " You 
can conjure up horrible ideas — can you do 
so at will?" 

She shuddered. " I never try. My 
object is to avoid them." 

YOL. III. 50 
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"Now, would you mind telling me their 
nature ? " 

"Don't ask that!" she said. "Imagine 
what is the most horrible thing in all created 
nature, and you have an idea of the horror 
that, in spite of all my efforts, wiU some- 
times pursue me for weeks." 

" I know what it is," he said, deliberately. , 

She opened her eyes in surprise. " Ah ! 
I forget — you would guess. There can be 
nothing else so terrible. Have you ever 
seen a mad person ? I feel as though I 
would not for many worlds." 

"I have seen people who have been 
demented in many ways. I assure you it 
is not uncommon to meet people in the 
world, who are sometimes even holding 
responsible positions, who are certainly not 
quite sane. There are so many degrees 
of mental power that it is frequently a 
difficult matter to prove that a man is 
insane. And accidental conditions give rise 
to aberrations of intellect that are indescrib- 
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able. We are all of us open to such con- 
ditions. I knew a man who was imbecile 
for life after a kick from a horse. It was 
no question of defective mental power at 
all ; it was simply the result of injury." 

" But there is nothing so very terrible 
in that When we know the causes, the 
terrors are almost wholly taken away." 

"Then," said he, *'I am going to tell 
you that which will first appear strange and 
inconceivable. Although the matter has 
never been mentioned between us, you may 
guess that I have been quite aware of the 
conditions under which you have been 
reared. Would it be a great shock to you 
if I were to say that your mother has for 
many years been under an error that has 
been a burden to her life, and has given 
her inexpressible pain ? " 

Mary shook her head sadly. " Oh, Doctor 
Reilly ! whatever you may have learnt 
cannot undo the fact." 

" I beg your pardon," he said. " I have 
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deliberately chosen to break this matter to 
you, because I did not feel as though it 
were possible to approach your mother. 
Indeed, I fear it will require all our united 
strength to dispossess her of a conviction 
that has taken years to fix itself. Try 
and put yourself outside the past, if you 
can, and I will tell you briefly the real 
facts. I had them from my father. He 
was on the field, engaged professionally, 
when Captain Elmore was brought to him. 
They were friends ; they understood each 
other well, and there could be no chance 
of misunderstanding, or of hasty judgment. 
There was too much interest for that. At 
first, my father was under the impression 
that his patient was suffering from concus- 
sion of the brain. That is not uncommon 
from a fall from a horse. In the confusion 
and hurry, he could not discriminate. But 
it was afterwards discovered, without the 
shadow of a doubt, that there had been 
no such fall, and that he was not even 
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wounded ; he was merely suffering from 
the effects of sunstroke. Now, in some 
cases, such effects may almost entirely dis- 
appear; in others, they recur at intervals. 
At other times, the injury of the brain is 
so great that it never regains its normal 
condition, but gradually loses power, and 
the man becomes hopelessly insane. This 
was the case with your father. 

" He, unfortunately, lingered for years, al- 
though it is not to be supposed his personal 
suffering was great. When he was brought 
home, your mother was unaware even of hia 
illness. His name, by a not unaccountable 
omission, had not appeared in the list of 
wounded. I am sure you can understand 
how so sensitive a woman as she is would 
accept her terrible position without making, 
what appeared to her, vain efforts to dis- 
cover details that would only increase her 
pain. We can easily understand that at 
first she hoped for his ultimate recovery; 
but as time went on, and it became neces- 
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Bary that he should be removed from her 
care, she had gained the clear conviction 
that it was natural predisposition which had 
caused his infirmity, and only the strain 
of strong excitement had brought it out. 
As a rule, emotional women do not inquire 
deeply into the meanings of things ; they 
receive impressions, and they accept results. 
She never knew any one of the facts I 
have told you, and I am sure you will 
see how important it is we should be 
careful in dealing with such a subject as 
herself." 

Keilly had talked steadily on, without 
giving a moment's pause. He would not 
have stopped now, but that he saw her drop 
her head into her hands. 

"Stop, stop!" she cried. "I am con- 
templating chaos." 

The voice was delightfully natural, the 
same low, rich notes he loved to hear. 
Then she raised her face, and her eyes were 
literally beaming. 
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" I am thinking of Kate," she said. 
" Dear Kate ! " 

" Then you are in that secret ? " he said. 

" Yes," she said, ingenuously. " I knew 
it before she did. But no one else knows. 
Dear me ! I think I am representing chaos. 
Who told you?" 

" / knew it before they did," he replied. 

" We both know too much," she said. 

" I think we know a pretty fair amount 
together." 

" Dear Kate ! " she said again, with rap- 
turous eyes. 

''Do you think she is going to be the 
only gainer ? " 

" I do not know — I am not out of chaos 
yet. I would be mercifully let alone. 
Still, I should like your opinion on one 
thing. How do you think — were you satis- 
fied with the way I bore it ? I never saw 
you look so dreadful 1 " 

" I never felt worse in my life ! You ? 
I will give you credit for anything " 
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" But I really don't realize it ; " she said, 

seriously. "However, your difficulty is 

over." 

" Fm not so sure about that." 

" What I Is there anything else ? " 

" Oh, a great deal more 1 " 

" Then why don't you go on ? " 

She dropped her hands in her lap, and 

fixed those great, calm eyes upon him. 

"You see, I'm quite capable of hearing 

and understanding." 

" You are more capable than I." 

" What can you have to say ? Is your 

concern for my mother? I have no fear. 

We must break the news gradually and 

carefuUy. Surely," she continued, with 

some anxiety, "you do not anticipate any 

bad results? If so, we will not tell her. 

We will first take the necessary steps for 

a change of position " 

"Then what of Kate?" asked Keilly, 

significantly. 

" Ah, you confuse me ! I am not out 
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of chaos yet; indeed, I suppose I am only- 
half in. You had better tell the rest.'* 

"Well, then, it is a roundabout story. 
You will be patient with me ? " 

He began to find himself in a very 
perilous position. Her calmness through 
all this exciting scene dismayed him; it 
looked so little like love. He felt that 
unless he could get one of those strange 
gleams from her eyes, he could never suc- 
ceed. 

"Is there any other lady in this house 
who has lost her heart as utterly as Kate 
has?" 

Now, this was his only scheme. It was 
a pity it failed so signally. 

" I was expecting that," she exclaimed, 
with perfect ease of manner, and just as 
though she were admitting the commonest 
incident in the world. "Yes, I've seen it 
all. And there's something more there than 
I quite comprehend. But Dell does not 
know — indeed, I am sure that Dell does not 
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know. Well, I can't help admitting that 
I personally adore the colonel. Come, 
doctor, do get on 1 This is no news to me." 

" What must be shall be," thought he. 
And, with a courage bom of desperation, 
he said, coming over to her side, " Couldn't 
you transfer your affections to me ? That 
is all the rest." 

He saw the colour fade out of her face ; 
but she was perfectly still, quite silent. 
" Perhaps — ^this is no news," he said, softly. 
Still not a word. 

He thought he had not made himself 
understood. He thought that perhaps she 
resented the apparent levity of the few 
words he had uttered. He was far too 
absorbed in the present moment and its 
issues to consider even this. He went on 
rapidly, " I should be bolder if I had more 
to offer — I don't think you understand me." 

She had recovered herself. " Let me see 
— where were you ? Chaos is come again." 

There was a tremulous smile about that 
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well-controlled mouth, and she looked at 
him quite innocently. 

Now, he assured himself the thing was 
utterly impossible. He had given her the 
opportunity. No doubt, with her wonderful 
perceptive powers, she was as well aware of 
his designs as he himself. She had not 
given a sign. Hq spoke again in a some- 
what dejected strain — 

" This will make an important change in 
your plans — you will be able to abandon 
confectionery " 

" And live alternately with my brothers- 
in-law. You are very kind; but the idea 
does not suit me.'^ 

" Putting the position as — as we must, 
it would be utterly impossible that you 
should sell penny tarts." 

" Nothing is impossible," said she, fixing 
him with her eyes. " The truth is, you are 
thinking of my future prospects. You think 
I ought to make an equally good match. 
I shall do nothing of the kind. If I make 
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a match at all, it will be a very bad one. I 
made my arrangements irrespective of my 
sister's affairs, and I mean to carry them 
out. I believe there is nothing like in- 
dependence." 

Yes ; it was quite clear that she was cold 
as any stone. If she could not be surprised 
in such a moment of intense excitement, 
there could be no hope. 

" Independence is a grand thing," he 
said, disconsolately. 

" I am about to go into the world and 
work for myself," she said ; " but I would 
rather go into the world with you, and 
work for you as well as myself." 

Reilly completely lost his breath. He had 
not a word. 

" I — I was very cruel to pretend to mis- 
understand you. But why were you so 
afraid of me ? Our positions are not altered 
in the least. Facts are not altered by a few 
words. You see, I am quite myself." 

" And so should I have been," he said, 
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with energy, " if I had been as sure of you 
as you were of me." 

"Now, sit where you are, if you please. 
I must be allowed my own way of doing 
things.*' 

Well, certainly she might be allowed to 
manage things her own way, since she 
managed them so well. It was very pleasant 
to watch her, but he noticed that she did 
not look at him. 

"Let me tell you what I know,'* she 
said. " I can guess what you would say. 
You are not a rich man with an indepen- 
dence — and that is very hard to tell. I may 
speak in the dark, but I cannot see that 
when two people have health and strength, 
and both intend to work, that such a step 
would be indiscretion. I have often thought 
over the matter in theory " 

"And now we come to practice." 

" May I ask you as a favour to sit still ? 
I am merely trying to realize chaos. I will 
not permit mere impulse to interfere with 
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my action, I shall have to be quite con- 
vinced that I could be a help — that I could 
be an assistance — that I could make you 
happy." 

Reilly made so strenuous an eflfort to 
rise on this occasion that he actually 
succeeded. 

" Well," she said, " I don't quite know 
that, if we are quite destitute of some of the 
gifts this world gives, we should be bound 
to throw away the best — the very best gift 
God gives us — love." 

This was a woman to give one's soul to. 
Ravished by the clear strong light of her 
eyes, he came over to her side, and placed 
his hand upon her shoulder. She moved 
back, but he did not remove his hand. 
He treated her as one might a timid horse. 
" Only by degrees would she get accustomed 
to a caress," he thought. 

But here Reilly was at fault for once. 
He failed to calculate upon the unvarying 
force of nature, and also upon the extra- 
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ordinary mind of this girl. Warm words 
and distant acts were contradictions to his 
mind. Mary was only governed by her 
instinct, which in the first instance, in a 
certain kind of woman, is invariably retreat. 
She did not hesitate, but suddenly swerved 
and placed herself distinctly apart from him, 
and there she stood, with downcast eyes, 
realizing chaos. 

Then came a swift and keen reproach. 
She had given herself in word ; should she 
withhold the deed ? 

Eeilly was watching her with all his heart 
in his eyes. He had said she should have 
her own way; and she should. So he did 
not speak, and he kept his distance. 

No ; she would not lack the courage ; 
she would let him know that the touch of 
his dear hand was not contamination. 
Without a word, she drew nearer to him, 
nearer still, and yet he did not move ; and 
then she gently rested her head upon his 
broad chest, and lifted those strange eyes 
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to his, full now of that passionate light 
that he loved to see in them. 

It was absolute surrender, and she had 
done it in her own way. 



( 193 ) 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE major's last ENGAGEMENT. 



When Reilly returned to Netherby, he found 
Bathurst alone at the luncheon-table. 

" What, deserted ! " 

" Well, Vin's writing a sonnet about Kate's 
eyebrows, and has lost his appetite. And 
O'Buncous — of course, you have seen him — 
is always atthe Glade now." 

*' Oh, he's there ! I heard his voice once." 

" Well, I needn't ask how you progressed 
— I'm satisfied." 

'' So am I." 

Ten minutes later O'Buncous rushed fran- 
tically into the room, like a man pursued by 
demons. 

VOL. III. 61 
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" You look heated, major/' observed 
Keilly. 

"You seem disordered," remarked Bathurst. 

" Have you been running a race ? " asked 
Keilly. 

"What is up, 0*Buncous? Vin hasn't 
gone over ano.ther wall, I hope." 

" Damn the wall ! " panted O'Buncous, 
drawing his chair to the table. "In the 
name of charity do give me a glass of — 
something." 

" Would you like it hot ? " 

" Hang me ! IVe had it hot. To think 
that a man who's gone through dangers by 
land and water — who has faced the battle- 
field and never once turned his back on the 
foe — should be brought to this ! The dangers 
of the mighty deep " 

" Take it cold, then. Do take something," 
said Bathurst, kindly pressing the excited 
man. 

" Thank you, Bathurst— thank you." The 
major took a deep gulp. " Of all the 
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viragos I ever met ! Good Lord ! how care- 
ful a man ought to be with a woman ! " 

" True. They are tender toys," acquiesced 
Reilly, suavely. 

The large black eyes of O'Buncous blazed 
up angrily at this remark. 

" Tender ? '' he exclaimed. 

There was something irresistibly comic in 
the manner in which that one word was 
uttered. It was like an appeal to the gods. 

" Just pull your shirt-front straight," said 
the colonel, conj&dentially-^ '* somebody may 
come in — and have a bit of something to 
eat." 

"Don't ask me to eat," said O'Buncous, 
arranging his cravat. " Fm a lost man ; 
Tm a hunted hell-hound ! " 

At the same time he passed his plate, 
which Keilly filled copiously with pigeon 
pie. 

'' Eat and be merry, for to-morrow we die." 

" Well, that s consoling, Reilly, to a man 
in trouble. I was never in such a mess in 
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my life ! " And he went to work on the 
pigeon pie with vigour. 

'*The fact is — IVe been fool enough to 
become eagaged for the — well, I don't know 
whether its the thirty-first or the thirty- 
second time. I can t really at this moment 
remember, without reference to my diary. 
I've always kept one since I was a child; 
it keeps one's memory green." 

" Never mind, O'Buncous ; we'll accept 
the thirty-second. Let's see — ^you've been 
fool enough to get engaged," said Reilly, 
encouragingly. " Bathurst, you hear that ? 
It is said that one fool makes many." 

" And let us hope that one wise man does 
the same," said O'Buncous, wittily. 

Reilly laughed. '*Say what you will, 
O'Buncous, any one would discover you to 
be of Irish origin; some of your remarks 
are so unquestionably Hibernian." 

" Going on the principle that there is no 
greater fool than the man who thinks him- 
self wise, the major may be right," observed 
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Bathurst. *' Have a little more pie ? You'll 
feel better presently." 

" Hang it all ! it is pleasant to have an old 
friend," said O'Buncous, with genial warmth. 
" Yes ; I will trouble you, Reilly. Say what . 
you like, a man can t live without food." 

" Oh, I never said that ! Well, we don't 
get any further." 

" Perhaps I was to blame. It's the first 
time in my life I have acted without the 
pure and elevating influence of love to guide 
me. Disinterestedness has been my dis- 
tinguishing quality — if I except personal 
courage." 

" But you — did run away from her ? " 

"There's nothing else to be done when 
the enemy is a woman. Bathurst, if you'd 
have seen the way she made up to me — the 
wiles she used I I was convinced her heart 
was mine; and I knew she had a settled 
income. There was no indiscretion " 

" I hope not — I trust not, O'Buncous," 
observed Keilly, earnestly. 
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am speaking from personal observation, 
therefore I know I am justified. Perhaps, 
however, things have not gone so far as I 
thought.' 'Madam/ I cried, 'if you deem 
that I have trifled with the affections of 
your aunt — you are wrong 1 ' " 

" She isn't her aunt." 

*' Well, she knew who I meant. ' We 
are,' I said, 'already betrothed, but her 
peculiar delicacy prevented my speaking 
to you upon the subject' She bowed her 
head." 

Here the major made a strenuous effort 
to imitate Mrs. Elmore's willowy bend. 
His face became crimson with the exertion. 

" For Heaven's sake, stop ! " said Eeilly. 
*' You'll topple over. What do you expect 
to do with your stomach? It's too soon 
after lunch to indulge in exercises of that 
sort." 

*' By George ! a year or two ago I could 
have touched my toes with my finger-tips 
without bendiug a knee ! Let's see — where 
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was I ? Oh, * And if ever two hearts were 

indestructibly cemented ' Then what 

do you think she said ? " 

"Did she hint it might be injurious to 
health?" 

" No; she said it was damned nonsense ! " 

" O'Buncous, you're romancing. Not a 
word of this is true ! " 

" I wish it wasn't, I'm sure. But it's as 
true as the moon's in heaven that Flora 
hasn't got a penny ! " 

'* And has this fact moistened the cement? " 
asked Bathurst. 

" She wouldn't listen to another word. 
She simply said, ' I leave you now in full 
knowledge of the position ; the rest is in 
your own hands.' Then she gave one of 
her bows " 

" Don't do it again, I implore you," said 
Keilly. " We don't want a post-mortem in 
the house." 

" What a brutal way you have of putting 
things, Eeilly I 1 believe you doctors get 
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your senses blunted. Fancy mentioning to 
a man his own post-mortem 1 " 

"Fancy a man trying to bring on a fit 
of apoplexy in your very presence I " 

" Good Lord I you don't mean to say I'm 
liable ? " The major's face was awe-stricken 
as he put the question. 

"Don't listen to Reilly," said Bathurst, 
soothingly. " He's just tr5dng to divert 
your mind from your troubles." 

" It's a precious queer way of diverting 
a man's mind — it's like frightening a man 
to death to cure the hiccups." 

" That's a fair comparison, O'Buncous. 
Go on." 

"Where was I?" 

" Mrs. Elmore had just left the matter in 
your hands." 

" Oh 1 had she ? Well, it didn't turn out 
so. I immediately sought an interview with 
Flora. I could get neither sense nor reason 
into her. She stuck to her point like 
wax." 
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" You are not veracious. Say what you 
will, you mentioned cement." 

" Like wax," repeated the major, not 
heeding the interruption. " * It would break 
my heart,' she said. ' I have fixed my 
hopes — all my hopes — upon this union.' 
' Well,' I remarked, * if you see how it's 
to be carried out, I'm willing to do so. 
But I assure you I can only afibrd to 
marry on reciprocal terms.' *You arch- 
deceiver!' she exclaimed. Now, 'arch' — 
that means, you know, the worst a thing 
can be ; and she repeated it several times. 
' But you can't take me in I' And then she 
had the indelicacy to throw up some of 
my past experiences — wdth embellishments. 
Oh ! a man is a fool to place any confidence 
in a woman 1 What will it be ? A breach 
of promise — or a divorce ? I believe I shall 
go mad. She'll drive me to distraction. 
She's no bowels, Reilly." 

" Never mind ; you have enough for two. 
Perhaps she notices it." 
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" I shall be a ruined man, Bathurst. Ton 
my soul ! if I had ever dreamt of such a ter- 
mination to a visit to the country-house of a 
bachelor friend, I should have — have " 

*' Destroyed yourself ? " said Eeilly, in- 
quiringly. 

" If I'd only trusted that twenty pounds 
to the post, I should have escaped this." 

"By-the-bye, O'Buncous," said Bathurst, 
in a listless, easy strain, " what have you 
done with the twenty pounds ? " 

" I brought it down with me. But I've 
had no occasion to use it, thanks to your 
ample provision. I always used to think, 
you know — and so I told Flora — that it was 
rather mean not to ask me to dinner, and so 
on. An engaged man expects it." 

" Never mind ; that's all over now." 

" I wish it was," said the major, savagely. 

" How did you leave her ? " 

"In a fit of hysterics, or something. I 
don't know what she expected me to do — 
but I took to my heels — and she may be 
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kicking up now for aught I know — or 
care." 

Bathurst rose. "You are giving un- 
necessary trouble to those ladies," he said. 
Still, he was in too good humour with him- 
self and the world at large to feel angry 
with the ridiculous man, who was looking 
the picture of incapacity as he stood before 
him, hot and excited. 

*' I won't go there ! Horses shan't drag 
me there again. Tell Mrs. Elmore — ^you, 
Bathurst — that it was a mutual contract — 
one man's word's as good as another's — and 
let her know that it's no use pursuing 
me. I can't meet damages. I couldn't 
make Flora see that. ' Don't tell me I ' 
says she. * Look at your linen ! ' Throw- 
ing up a man's linen — the indecency of it ! 
I as good as told her so. ' It's the first 
time,' I said, * my linen has ever been ques- 
tioned. I've always made a point of it. 
Linen is the distinguishing badge of a 
gentleman. When I was going through my 
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fortune, I used to put on as many as tkree 
or four shirts in a day/ I don't suppose/' 
he added, with pride, " that any man was 
ever more particular/' 

" I don't know, I once knew a man who 
wouldn't keep a shirt on. He was all day 
at it ; he tore them off as they brought 
them. He beats you. He's in a lunatic 
asylum," remarked Keilly. 

*'I say, Bathurst, you'll go over there. 
Don't mention details. Simply say, * You'll 
get nothing out of him. Let him go.' " 

"Ah, but will you go, if I get her 
leave ? " asked Bathurst, humorously. 

'' Well, don't disturb yourself about my 
going. If she once sees the futility of her 
object, I am safe." 

*' I must, of course, convey a message of 
some kind to Flora. She will expect some 
expression of politeness concerning her 
health. I can assure you that whatever 
your notions of the sex may be, a gentle- 
man can always afford to be civil." 
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*' You're right, Bathurst; it won't do to 
infuriate her. Stay — you had better act for 
me — I've got a spare lock of her hair some- 
where about me, but I'm hanged if I know 
what's become of it ! " He commenced 
turning out his pockets rapidly. ■ ^ Oh ! 
here's a note of hers. It came by hand, 
and it may be compromising, I forgot 
what's in it." 

''Excuse me, I cannot undertake to ex- 
change gifts." 

" I only thought it might hasten proceed- 
ings ; it would look like business. I wonder 
where the hair is ! " Here he made a dive 
at his coat-tail. *' Kuined ! ruined, as I am 
a man 1 " The spare lock was, indeed, in a 
state of hopeless entanglement. "I shall 
never get it out, unless it can be done by 
chemicals. There's a corkscrew inside that. 
I always carry one for convenience, but I 
haven't required it lately. Do you think 
she'll demand the hair ? " 

^' Send it as it is, major." 
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" What, my corkscrew ? I've had nothing 
of the value. By George 1 I hope she 
won't expose my poetry. Anything goes 
down with a woman, you know, if she 
thinks you're the author. But I wasn't — 
couldn't write a line to save my life, though 
I've written very fair prose in my time. 
Some of my love-letters have been pub- 
lished. A literary friend asked for a few 
specimens. He said they couldn't be 
equalled, much less imitated : so he worked 
'em in. By Jove 1 I saw them myself in 
print, with the lady's name suppressed, and 
Chloe put instead. I've always wondered 
why poets so frequently address a lady of 
the coloured race. Of course, the one to 
whom they were written would recognize 
the glowing language. However, she was 
married then. It didn't matter. You 
might ask for the poems." 

Reilly made a signal to Bathurst, and a 
few words in an undertone were exchanged 
between them. 
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"No time like the present," said Ba- 
thurst. "I'll be off at once. Pack up 
your corkscrew, and send it by another 
messenger." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE COLONEL MAKES ANOTHER MISTAKE. 

As for Bathurst, he could have leapt along 
the road, like a boy at play, on this bright 
frosty afternoon ; all nature seemed to 
respond to him, and his heart bounded 
with the warmth of life within him. 

He wondered what would be the effect 
when he met her. Would he now be able 
to maintain that paternal Platonic tone to 
which he had been striving to accustom 
himself ? 

Never once did O'Buncous and the affair 
of Aunt Flora come into his mind. Indeed, 
he remembered his " old friend " only when 
Mrs. Elmore mentioned his name. She 
happened to be alone. 
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"I am rejoiced to see you," she said, 
"You can't think how I have missed you. 
We are getting on admirably. You will 
be glad to hear that Dell has received a 
first-rate oflfer from her friend at Grimslade 
— that rather eccentric lady who took so 
much notice of her. Such a charming 
letter I She makes it almost a favour ; 
and she can only guess what assistance Dell 
may be." 

She paused, expecting a word of con- 
gratulation, and glanced at Bathurst ex- 
pectantly. He looked taller than usual ; 
he looked more imposing ; he looked as 
though he had just come into an inherit- 
ance, 

" He must be pleased, although he does 
not speak," she thought. 

'' I'm sure you think that very good," 
she said. 

" I think that — she will receive a better 
offer," he replied, in an oracular way. 

She shook her head. " She has made no 
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other application," she said. "We are all 
quite satisfied. But I have forgotten to 
tell you — Fve been much vexed with Flora. 
She has been foolish enough to engage 
herself to Major O'Buncous. I assure you 
I have tried to prevent their intimacy, 
but really, my mind being so much 
occupied " 

"No excuse is necessary, Mrs. Elmore. 
I have been greatly annoyed by the absurdi- 
ties of O'Buncous, myself; I left him now 
packing up Aunt Flora's hair." 

Mrs. Elmore threw up her hands. " I 
asked Flora plainly if she had explained 
the change in her prospects. From her 
evasive manner, I doubted she had done 
so. Nothing remained but for me to open 
his eyes. I knew there was not even 
sentiment in the aflFair; and so it proved. 
They had a most stormy scene. I was 
thankful that the girls were out; and, in 
the end — I cannot tell what occurred. I 
saw him running away as fast as his — his 
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figure would permit him, while her shrieks 
were echoing through the house. Taking 
Hannah with me, I went to her. Anger 
and disappointment seemed to have driven 
her distracted. She is most vindictive ; she 
thinks I have injured her. ^ Flora,' I said, 
'I could not have permitted that man to 
marry you under false pretences. I am 
assured he sought only your money ; and, 
setting aside the meanness of that motive, 
the risk would be too great for you to marry 
a mere* stranger, of whose antecedents you 
know nothing.' I hardly think she heard 
me. I entreated her to be calm. I was 
really ashamed that my daughters should 
see her. They came in in the midst of it. 
' What has happened ? ' cried one. ' Who 
is ill ? We saw the major running like 
a madman.' * Oh,' said Mary, ' he has 
gone to fetch the doctor, I know 1 ' " 

Bathurst laughed enjoyably. " You 
should have seen the old man when he 
arrived," said he, unable to suppress his 
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mirth at the remembrance. "He seemed 
to have been through a severe struggle. 
You really took a very wise step. It 
would have been a most unsuitable match 
— a most unreasonable one. He has no 
means, and I am inclined to think he is 
in debt. However, what will be the best 
way of smoothing matters ? '* 

Mrs. Elmore cast up her eyes in utter 
despair. 

" She protests she will have redress. Her 
conduct is irrational. When she has cooled 
down, I will see what can be done. Every 
one in the house has been brought to her 
assistance. I have now forbidden any one 
to remain with her but Mary. She is so 
perfectly collected ; nothing can irritate her. 
Well, that is enough of an unpleasant topic. 
One might have been able to trust two such 
old — I was going to say, scare-crows." 

"Exactly; you are quite right* I have 
an excellent plan in my head. Don't disturb 
yourself. I see my way clear enough. Let 
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US join the young ladies ; I should like to 
see them before I leave." 

" You are not going to leave," said Mrs* 
Elmore, with a pretty air of command ; " I 
am positively feeling quite nervous." 

Then they went into the snug morning- 
room together. 

" At last I " exclaimed Adelaide, playfully* 
** I thought you were exiled, or " 

" At last 1 " he repeated, with more em- 
phasis than the words demanded, and an 
attempt to fix those eyes upon his own. 

He drew his chair near the fire, and 
they all began to talk pleasantly. How 
thoroughly the colonel enjoyed the whole 
aspect of things I He did not feel like an 
outsider now ; he was one of the family. 
He would always have a right to come into 
the Glade now ; he would always have a 
right to those gentle, clever, beautiful 
women around him. This was luxury 
indeed. 

'' And I — think," said Adelaide, "that my 
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mother had better remain here until spring. 
Then, if I am settled at Grimslade, she shall 
eome under my wing." 

"She shall be under your wing," ac- 
quiesced Bathurst ; and the talk went on 
cheerfully. In the midst of the soft, de- 
lightful feelings that stole over his senses, 
making the present more like a happy 
dream than anything else, he now and then 
caught Kate's great eyes fixed upon him 
with a wistful, longing gaze. 

" Poor little darling 1 " he thought "How 
those eyes used to dance with merriment 
when she made her pretty — her inimitable — 
speeches ! She is longing for a word of Vin. 
It's only another day, my dear." 

But although he knew it, the man's heart 
would not permit him to be silent. He 
made an opportunity, and whispered a few 
words in her ear. The eflfect was magical 
The life-blood bounded to her face, her eyes 
lit up with glad surprise, her lips parted. 

'* Hush I " he whispered. " Kely on me." 
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He pressed her hand in a tender, loving 
way, while she gazed on him with a face full 
of bewilderment. He had only said, " Viu 
will be here to-morrow — you will under- 
stand." 

Kate turned her back to the company; 
she found amazing interest in the thick, 
bare branches of the jasmine that fell 
across the window — that very window from 
which his fair, exquisite face had looked out 
on hers. Her impulsive, loving soul was 
thrilled with a strange delight, a strange 
hope. He was coming *' To-morrow ! — ^to- 
morrow ! " sung her joyful heart. 

The door opened softly. Mary entered 
with a noiseless step. " Sal- volatile " was all 
she said ; but a smile hovered upon her lips, 
and Bathurst understood it. 

" Fair martyr," he said, " what have you 
been through ? " 

The smile broke out. 

" Oh, it is so intensely funny I She has 
shown me his poetry. She believes it is his 
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own! I've given her tea, but she refuses 
to be comforted. — Mamma, Aunt Flora will 
never forgive you." 

" Never mind that," said Mrs. Elmore. 
" She ought to be grateful." 

Mary left the room, and soon her mother 
followed her. 

Then Adelaide gave the colonel some tea. 
Never was nectar more appreciated. 

Then they missed Kate, and almost imme- 
diately heard the sound of her fresh, thrilling 
voice in the drawing-room. 

" Why, what possesses Kate ? She has 
not sung for weeks." 

The colonel rubbed his hands ; his enjoy- 
ment was intense. " That's her safety-valve," 
he thought. " It's better than hysterics." 

" Why does not mamma come to tea ? 
1 suppose Aunt Flora is worse." 

He was not particularly anxious that 
any one should come to tea. The party 
was quite sujficient as it stood — two and 
the teapot, and the toast and the cat. 
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" Why is the cat always required to make 
up the domestic circle ? " he asked, lazily. 

" Because she is the real representative 
of comfort. A cat's ideal is comfort. iVe 
had a far higher regard for puss since I have 
seen the pleasure she can give among the 
poor. Children and old people sometimes 
seem to rely for all the tenderness, for all 
the love they get in life, on the cat. I 
have thought it a most touching sight — 
a little half-clothed, half-fed child, with a 
little kitten to match, purring in its arms. 
And let me tell you it is quite a false idea 
to imagine these animals have no regard for 
people. I plead guilty to having thought 
so once. But we naturally become impressed 
with a popular error till we learn the truth 
from our own experience." 

" I think it is Ruskin who says the child 
should always have its cat ; and, fortunately, 
it always can have it. The * harmless, 
universal cat' may always be picked up, 
and it costs nothing." 
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" Anything that can give a joy to the 
children of the poor," she said warmly, *' I 
would welcome with delight. They have 
so little of what childhood should have I 
Children 1 — it used to cause me more pain to 
see them than anything else I had to wit- 
ness. And I knew absolutely nothing of 
them all my life, until those few weeks. I 
think, if you knew anything of children, if you 
understood their sweet, innocent, wonderful 
ways, you would feel more interest in them, 
and your sympathies would be more roused 
by their woes than by any other phase of 
life." 

" I know what you mean. Miss Elmore, 
and what you would say. I think it even 
possible you might convert me. I was born 
with a passionate love of beauty. I believe 
the cultivation of beauty to be, perhaps, one 
of the best means, as it is the most neg- 
lected of the aids, to elevate the masses of 
people." 

** I quite agree with you there.'' 
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Bathurst went on warmly, " I think the 
man who holds that the contemplation of 
beauty — the cultivation of any art for pro- 
ducing the beautiful — can injure a fellow- 
being, had better turn iconoclast at once, 
and destroy all God's marvellous gifts of 
beauty that lie within reach, and leave the 
thirsty soul only the sky and the sea to 
reflect the charms of creation. To destroy 
the beautiful is to be false to nature/* 

" I think that people, with love for what 
is harmonious and graceful, suffer infinitely 
more from the contemplation of dirt and 
ugliness. I know how it used to affect me." 

Gazing at her beautiful form and face, 
harmonious in every outline, he wondered 
what she must have looked like to the dim, 
tired eyes that beheld her. 

" I value your good opinions so much," 
he said, '*that I want to explain how the 
very law of my nature insists upon my 
sympathy with the beauty of the earth. 
That is why I have had so much pity for 
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good-looking girls of the lower classes. In 
spite of any amount of misunderstanding, 
in spite of ridiculous misconstruction, I still 
keep the sympathy." 

"I hope you have JEbrgotten any foolish 
remarks I might have made on that subject 
when I first knew you," said she, colouring. 
" I was only half earnest, and since then I 
have learnt to know that every act of yours 
is prompted by the best and purest motives." 

Now he coloured " Stay, stay 1 " he said ; 
" I cannot bear praise. I was just going to 
tell you that I intended to adopt your prin- 
ciple, and select a number of old, infirm, 
and deformed women in place of the present 
domestics at Netherby." 

" Nonsense ! you are jesting, colonel." 

" Indeed, the first instalment has arrived. 
The little old woman looks oddly enough by 
force of contrast." 

" You cannot deceive me, for I know you 
are jesting. What a terrible household that 
would be which you propose " 
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"Which you proposed," he laughingly 
interrupted. 

" One would be made wretched to con- 
template so much horror I I should only 
suffer ; but it would certainly kill you." 

" No/' he said, reflectively ; " I can't help 
thinking that, in a small way, I have done 
some good. There's a certain line in the 
Lord's Prayer that does not appeal to all 
minds alike. ' Lead us not into temptation ' 
may be interpreted in many ways. Mere 
girls — ^young beautiful girls — ^have no right 
to be thrown out on the stream of life. A 
girl is almost as helpless as a child in some 
things. Temptation is not a thing to be 
reasoned upon, and such girls as I am 
speaking of are not trained to self-control. 
Numbers of girls — I can't say how many — 
have come into my service, and have re- 
mained there under the directions and excel- 
lent training of Mrs. Grove, and after some 
years they have left, having at least escaped 
some of the dangers to which they were sub- 
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ject, and she has seen them landed safely in 
the haven of some good man's arms. She is 
so proud of her weddings. One would think 
she made the matches. At any rate, she 
takes care to make proper inquiries; and 
there hasn't been one failure yet, she tells 
me. Of course, you know they all marry." 

Adelaide nodded her head in brief acqui- 
escence. 

*' Now, I think the miseries of the poor in 
a great measure could be modified, if there 
were any guidance of their young people. 
We have to deal with a difficult climax in 
the social relations of mankind, and, although 
some may have their jest about your friend 
at Grrimslade, she is perfectly right in the 
main, and it is women of such power who 
are wanted. Women alone can cure society 
of some of its present evils ; and while we 
exclude them we cannot hope for much 
salutary change. Greater minds than even 
the greatest of the present day have held 
the same opinion, so I need not be ashamed 
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of mine. I hope to know your Mrs. Fur- 
nival some day." 

" What I you do not surely think of going 
to such a place ad Grimslade ? Such ugli- 
ness as that would kill you straight off." 

" I'm not sure about that," he said, feeling 
inexpressibly guilty. 

" You could have no notion of the place. 
I suppose, now, you have really seen nothing 
to equal it. You have always lived at 
Netherby, or in some of the finest cities 
in the world." 

*' Well — ^you shall introduce me." 

*' I would rather not take the risk ; I 
should be afraid. No; do good in your 
own way, and I will try what can be done 
in mine." 

*' You can do much more good than you 
dream of in this secretaryship to Mrs. 
Fumival." 

The ground was getting dangerous, and 
he was beginning to feel it so; in fact, 
he was hardly conscious of what he said. 

VOL. III. 63 
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"I am going to adopt your system. I 
declare I have commenced. There is my 
old nurse I picked up at Grimslade " 

There was dead silence. The deep colour 
rushed into his face, and Adelaide, who 
could not guess at his emotion, looked at 
him in amazement. The silence seemed to 
last an age. 

" Colonel Bathurst," she said, with a little 
embarrassed laugh, an evident resource to 
hide her agitation, "can you look me in 
the face and answer ? " 

He did look into her face steadily. 

" Pray, why did you go to Grimslade ? " 

Well, luckily the game was played out, 
otherwise here would have been a hard posi- 
tion indeed. He still looked at her steadily. 

** Because you were there." 

It was a brief and comprehensive reply, 
delivered abruptly, triumphantly, and with- 
out a shade of his usual courtesy. 

Her eyelids fell, and all that extra red 
faded out of her face. 
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" Can you look me in the face ? '' he said, 
imitating her forcible request. 

He knew that boldness was the safest 
course, and, although he had not chosen 
his own moment, he was equal to it now 
the time had come. 

Adelaide was evidently much disconcerted. 
She stood proudly erect; but she did not 
look up. 

'* I am not afraid, even of you," he went 
on. "I condescended to deceive you at 
your mother's persuasion. She knows 
all." 

Then he was silent. So was she. 

He saw the wild blood leap into her face 
again, and knew she was realizing what had 
come to her then. 

No ; he could not deny himself the next 
five minutes. One little atom of deceit, 
and it should be the last. "Farewell." 
There should be no shadow of reserve 
henceforth. 

" Have I said anything dreadful ? There 
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— the mischiefs out! Is there any great 
harm done ? If you had been an ordinary 
woman, you would have found out that 
I loved you almost from the first. Tve 
got accustomed to the condition now." 

Again he waited for a word, or a glance ; 
but she remained in the same attitude, and 
never raised those drooping lids. 

" We are not a pair of foolish sweethearts 
— boy and girl. We know how we stand. 
I am not afraid to own my love for you ; 
it is no sin. Do you think I should ever 
have told you, if you had not found me out 
by this accident ? *' He did feel ashamed 
of himself as he spoke the words. " Still, 
the knowledge will not injure you. Surely 
we can trust each other. Do speak, Ade- 
laide ! " he went on, with passionate warmth, 
hardly reckoning the words he said. " Do 
speak ! Tell me — if I could dare act as 
a man should act, and fold you in my 
longing arms this minute, would you speak 
then ? Would you give me one glance of 
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response ? Could you forgive me for going 
to Grimslade then ? " 

His voice was deep, and tremulous with 
passion ; the strongest emotion of his life 
was controlling him. 

No ; she would not speak ; perhaps she 
could not. Who shall say the thoughts 
that rushed across her mind as she stood 
there, listening to the tones of that voice 
which had become so dear to her ? 

" Can you forgive my going there now ? " 
he asked. 

Then came one swift gleam from those 
eyes, overcharged with emotion. What did 
he read in the glance ? — passionate sorrow, 
love, and regret. 

The thought of all his care for her mother, 
his unselfish devotion to herself, her painful 
inability even to let him know half she felt 
— ^all these pent-up sensations found vent in 
action. She stooped ; she bent that stately 
head, and touched with her lips the hand 
that clasped hers. Then, without permitting 
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her eyes once to meet his, she hurriedly 
turned away. But he was too quick for her. 

''No — no — no," he whispered, detaining 
her. " I cannot let you go. You have to 
forgive me for much before you leave me. 
Adelaide — I am ashamed of myself ; but — 
you never are going to leave me again. 
Yes — I am quite sane 1 Don't " 

" Stop 1 stop ! " she cried, breathlessly. 
''You must not speak so. Have you not 
known ? It seems like treachery to have 
allowed you to be in ignorance ! " 

Her beauty was intensified by her passion- 
ate excitement. He scarcely was conscious 
of the words he uttered, while he gazed on 
her; but he did murmur something to the 
eflFect that he had known. 

" You knew 1 you knew ! " she repeated, 
half absently. She was trying to reconcile 
such knowledge with her version of his 
character. 

" You have been taught to reverence your 
conscience as your king " 
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"Then I have gone far beyond my les- 
son 1 " she cried out, passionately ; " for 
indeed, I reverence my conscience more 
than many kings ! " 

" And so do I," he whispered, with jojrful 
emphasis. " Forgive me, Adelaide ! I have 
wronged you by deceit — 1 have done vio- 
lence to my exacting conscience — ^but only 
within the last few minutes. You shall be 
as willing to hear as I to speak 1 Another 
tale has to be told before you can under- 
stand. Your sister Mary heard it this 
morning — and she is going to marry Dr. 
Reilly.'' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GENERAL COURTNEY's MANGEUVRE. 

The next few hours marked an epoch in 
many lives. Intense excitement prevailed 
among every member of both households* 

It was as much as Mrs. Elmore could do 
to prevail upon Aunt Flora to retire for the 
night. There were many stormy scenes 
before she could be reduced to a state of 
sufficient composure to disarrange her head- 
gear, and commence operating upon her 
"fringe" with curl-papers. She did it 
systematically and carefuUy as ever, raving 
all the time. 

"Let me stay with her," pleaded Mary. 
" It cannot hurt me to lose a night's rest." 

" No, child, no I Rest is out of all ques- 
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tion for me to-night. She has worried 
you all enough with her sentimental, super- 
annuated folly. I will have no more 
of it" 

So Mary had obediently gone to her room 
long after midnight, realizing that for her, 
too, there could be no rest that night. 

Mrs. Elmore, naturally concerned about 
many things, found her mind wandering 
from the one everlasting topic of the major. 
She seldom spoke, because, since she could 
only express either contempt or disapproval, 
she valued her own peace too much to feel 
the anger of Aunt Flora. 

"It is altogether a disgraceful scheme ! 
He has mentioned the entertainments he 
has given; he has spoken of the people of 
rank with whom he has associated " 

" My dear Flora 1 " expostulated Mrs. 
Elmore, at this point of the argument, being 
somewhat out of patience. 

" Oh, don't use that word, my dear 1 " 
cried Aunt Flora, sarcastically. " It sounds 
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very like cant, after all that has passed 
between us." 

" A mere inadvertence/' said Mrs. Elmore, 
almost laughing. " You made the same 
error yourself in reproving me. Habit is 
so strong." 

"Yes; too strong for sincerity. Most 
people don't know what sincerity means ; 
they're only honest in their own schemes." 

"I am quite willing that you should 
believe in my schemes," said Mrs. Elmore, 
wearily — " quite willing. I never undertook 
an action in my life, and hesitated whether 
it would be understood or not. When you 
see what I have saved you, you will be 
sorry for what you have said." 

" It is too late to save me anything now ! " 
said Aunt Flora, furiously. " Can't you see 
what you have done ? Fve nothing to lose 
now. How could he spend my money when 
I have none ? You have ruined my future, 
and made me a miserable woman." 

" We hope that something may be saved, 
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Flora, and upon that you may yet live hap- 
pily, though not in a fashionable boarding- 
house. Think on the reproaches you would 
have had to endure — ^perhaps even worse — 
if you had married the major under false 
pretences." 

"That was my affair 1" was the savage 
retort. " What right have you to take the 
law into your hands ? " 

Mrs. Elmore leant back wearily in her 
chair, and closed her eyes; she would not 
be betrayed into speech again, she protested 
mentally. 

" I almost wish he had not spoken ! ** 
sighed Kate, turning again in restless agita- 
tion on her pillow. 

She had endured, for two long hours, the 
misery of being thoroughly wide awake in 
the blackest of black nights. Now she 
resolved to get up, and, with a steady 
resolution not to let her thoughts wander, 
lit her candle, put on her warmest wrapper, 
and took a book. But even ^er favourite 
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author could not enchain her now. The 
wild, unrealized thoughts that haunted her 
forbade the words she read to have any- 
meaning. 

"I will do something mechanical," she 
said ; " I will copy it." 

The activity of her brain was painful just 
then, and her pulses were throbbing as 
though she had been taking active exercise. 
Proceeding on tiptoe, candle in hand, to get 
an inkstand from the morning-room, she 
was surprised by hearing a sound as she 
passed Adelaide's room. Harmless though 
her errand might be, she did not wish to 
provoke remark, and hurried on. 

It was too late. Adelaide opened her 
door. 

" Is that you, Kate ? " she asked in sur- 
prise. "I thought it was mamma. Have 
you heard them ? " 

" Them ? " Kate repeated, absently. " The 
cats ? " 

"Cats! no. Aunt Flora and mamma. 
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Sometimes you hear ciying — then there is 
a sarcastic hysterical laugh. What brought 
you out ? Cats ? " 

" I was too restless to sleep," said Kate, 
meekly. " I thought Fd try Mary's theory 
about occupying the mind by copying, and 
I was going for the ink." 

"It's a vague theory," said Adelaide, 
gently, putting her hand on her sister's 
shoulder. "Come and sit with me. There's 
a good fire, and I shan't attempt to go to 
sleep." 

The door was no sooner closed than there 
was a tap. 

"You, Majy?" 

" Why such surprise ? Is it very amazing, 
when, in a quiet, regular household, one 
hears a discussion on the staircase ^it four 
in the morning, one should take some 
trifling interest to find out what it 

" I thought we whispered," said Adelaide. 
" It was Kate and I, as you see. Well, we 
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won't stand here. Come in, and we'll make 
some hot coffee." 

"Lookl Here comes mamma," said 
Mary, " I see the gleam of a candle." 

The girls made a pretence to scramble 
away unseen. 

" Dear me ! " whispered Mrs. Elmore, as 
she came up. "How extremely injudicious 
— and on such a bitter night 1 Hadn't you 
better go on the roof? " 

" Kate was just proposing it," said Mary, 
putting her arm round her mother's waist, 
and drawing her inside the room. " We are 
going to make some coffee." 

" Nonsense I You had better go to bed. 
I was going to make a cup of tea." 

" Coffee is better," said Mary, didactically. 

At this moment Aunt Flora gave a loud 
hysterical sob. 

" There ! I must go. She wants tea." 

" Don't give her tea," said Mary, re- 
lentlessly, "unless you put something else 
in it." 
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*' A sedative surely would be permissible," 
suggested Adelaide. 

" If she insists on tea/' said Mary, firmly, 
" I will give you a few grains of opium." 

"No, no" — Mrs. Elmore put up her 
hands — " that is playing with edged tools ; " 
And she hurried away. 

« « « « « 

It was past midnight at Netherby when 
Bathurst retired to his room. For hours 
he had been bored by the importunities of 
O'Buncous, who would not leave him. 
Vivian and Eeilly had managed to escape, 
but he could not. And now he had no 
idea of sleep. He merely wheeled round 
his chair in that delightfully cosy study 
of his, and let his mind dwell upon the 
incidents of the last few days. He had 
no wish now to avoid following out these 
visions of the brain. 

Perhaps no man, who has just proposed 
to the one woman on earth who can give 
him happiness, ever did feel natural, quite 
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himself, or even at ease. But the excite- 
ment is a very delightful one, as he found 
it while he sat there lazily puffing a cigar, 
and conjuring up visions of that ideal 
woman. 

"She is my ideal among women," he 
said to himself, "and she's going to be 
mine." 

And he pictured to himself the tSte-d-tSte 
of yesterday, before the wild surge of passion 
had set in. How the fire had blazed and 
danced ! how delightful had been the odour 
of the tea ! how every line of her undulating 
form came out in bold relief in the pale 
reflection of winter sunlight — the foot 
against which the cat was resting in 
perfect confidence that tail and paws would 
remain uninjured. 

Of course, he must have a cat on the 
hearthrug; he must bring that scene about 
as often as possible. It occurred to him, 
as an odd thing, that in all these years 
of bachelorhood he had not known the 
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comfort of a cat I He could look forward to 
a thousand times more happy meetings 

But his reflections were not all of a 
selfish nature. He tried to imagine the 
emotion that would fill the breast of that 
unselfish woman who had said she wished 
she could give her daughter to him. Then 
there was Kate ; that ardent, impulsive girl 
was as dear to him, he knew, as though 
she were his sister. There was revolution 
everywhere. Vivian, who had suffered the 
gnawing pangs of disappointed passion, 
would have a pleasure the greater for his 
pain. 

"For," thought Bathurst, "we get at 
nothing good but through suffering. He 
had to take the dose, and I don't think any 
man ever tasted a more bitter draught. 
But it was soon over. Mine has been taken 
in sips in a lifetime." 

He remembered how at times he had 
deplored his loneliness; the secret atom of 
aflSnity was always wanting, 
vol. m. 54 
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" ' The wannth of double life/ as Tennyson 
calls it " 

A sharp noise startled him from his 
reverie. It was an unaccountable noise, 
something between a heavy thing falling 
and a door being banged with an ob- 
struction. 

He thought of the pictures, he thought of 
burglars, he thought of fire — all of an in- 
stant. Then he caught up his reading-lamp, 
and as quickly put it down. Should he 
wait to get a light ? No. He threw the door 
open that the light might shine out in the 
corridor. 

At the further end, near Eeilly's room, he 
observed a movement, even through the 
darkness. It was a white object. Upon 
this he advanced cautiously. 

" Hallo 1 Is that you, Bathurst ? " 

" Is that yoUy O'Buncous ? I should say," 
exclaimed the colonel in amazement. " What 
is the matter ? Is the house on fire ? Good 
Heavens, you might have put on something ! " 
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It was true that O'Buncous stood there 
.<jlothed only in his nightshirt and a pair 
of slippers. 

" Fire I What makes you think of fire ? 
I just went to have a word with Reilly, and, 
after contradicting me — as no gentleman has 
a right to contradict another— he actually 
shoved me out of the room. Used forcible 
means, Bathurst, to a man in my condition ! 
What do you think of that ? " 

"Why, you'd no right to be in such 
condition." 

*' Upon me soul, Bathurst I when a man's 
in my state, he doesn't think upon the minor 
details of society." 

" At any rate, get in, and put something 
on." 

Bathurst went on to Reilly's room. Out 
came that long-suffering man, looking almost 
as though he had been through a campaign. 
The colonel could not suppress a smile. 

" I'm heartily sorry you've been disturbed," 
said Reilly ; '' but the fact is, I was worn out 
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with his tomfoolery, and, being in no mood 
for it, I turned him out." 

"Don't offer an excuse," said Bathurst, 
laughing. " How long have you had him 
here?" 

" Three mortal hours — at the same thing 1 
I got sick to death at the sight and sound 
of him." 

'* I thought I had disposed of him for the 
night," said Bathurst, blandly. 

"He's taken umbrage now, I guess. 
What's he doing?" 

"Dressing I hope. Has he been in his 
nightshirt for three mortal hours ? " 

" Well, he came in it, but eventually rolled 
himself up in one of my blankets ; and as it 
is a cold night, and I had got chilled to the 
marrow sitting up listening, out of polite- 
ness, to his meanderings, I couldn't stand 
his going off with the blanket — never thought 
he'd meet anybody, you know." 

Another confused and unaccountable sound 
fell upon their ears. 
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" What is he up to now ? '' asked 
Eeilly. 

"I say — quick — somebody. Fve caught 
my nightshirt on fire/' 

^' Good Heavens I " exclaimed Bathurst ; 
" we shall have an inquest next." 

Both men hurried to the major's room. 
In their haste they stumbled against each 
other, for no gleam of light now issued from 
Bathurst's room. 

" I see what it is," the colonel said, in a 
hurried undertone ; ^' he has taken my lamp 
and upset it. Don't let us disturb the 
household, if possible. The women are some 
distance off — that's fortunate." 

They rushed into the room. 

" For God's sake, put me out ! " O'Buncous 
cried, imploringly. 

A dim light was visible, and a smouldering 
smell as of charred linen. 

" It's out, man alive ! ' said Eeilly. " Where 
are you ? " 

At this moment Bathurst uttered an im- 
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precation. He had trodden on the broken 
glass of the lamp. 

" Fm not out, I tell you, Reilly I It's 
your confounded contradictory habit ! I'm 
consuming inwardly. Lord knows what's 
done." 

Then he groaned. 

Reilly came across the ewer, for which he 
was in search, and the contents of this he 
dashed at the portion of dim red still visible 
on what he assumed to be the shirt of 
O'Buncous. 

" What the devil are you up to ? " shrieked 
he. 

" Stand still till I get a light. There's 
smoke here." 

O'Buncous groaned and expostulated. 

Bathurst returned with a candle. The 
room presented a most confused spectacle — 
all the major's wardrobe was scattered about 
the room ; a chair and small table had been 
tilted over by his fall ; the glass and frag- 
ments of the lamp were scattered in all 
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directions; and, lastly, O'Buncous himself, 
in the midst of the ruins, with the bed- 
clothes half swathed around him, and the 
remnants of charred linen hanging from his 
shoulder. 

" Well, confound it I here's a pretty row 
to make about nothing," said Eeilly. "You're 
not hurt. Suppose — after this miserable 
termination of the night " 

"It isn't the termination — who says it's 
over?" 

"I for one/' says Bathurst, "sincerely 
hope it is." 

" A man in trouble, as I've said, isn't 
responsible for details. There's no man 
more particular than I am in dress — and 
look at me now 1 " 

They did look at him, and a more comical 
object had never presented itself to their 
eyes. Both men laughed, and, as their eyes 
met, laughed again more hilariously. The 
door was closed now, and the fire was out ; 
they could aflford to laugh. 
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"Ah I that's right. Indulge in your 
merriment at a fellow-creature s expense." 

"It's no laughing matter/' said Reilly, 
drily. "There's every natural law why 
this oil should have caught and blazed into 
a conflagration, and you'd have been burnt 
to a cinder, O'Buncous — blistered like the 
rind of a sucking pig, or the oil paint on 
Bathurst's pictures." 

Bathurst shuddered, whether at the first 
or last misfortune, who could tell ? 

" Well, gentlemen, all I've got to say is, 
here I am — and a more miserable object 
never trod this earth ! How am I to escape 
her clutches ? I've always had an aversion 
to thin, long-nosed women — it must have 
been instinct that warned me of what was 
to come. Good Lord 1 what shall I do 
with her. *OhI' says she, 'if you force 
me to it, I've the evidences of your former 
life " 

" Why — what have you told her ? " 

" Nothing," said O'Buncous, excitedly, 
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" but what miglit transpire between — 
between people on such terms. Vm afraid 
to meet her " 

"I should think so. She might be dis- 
enchanted." 

" Now, don't stand there grinning, Eeilly. 
Haven't you got some salve ; for Fm smart- 
ing all over ? " 

" There's no salve will cure love, O'Buncous. 
Here, wrap yourself in one of these things ; 
they're saturated in oil. You couldn't have 
anything better." 

" But, I say — is paraflSn the thing ? " 

"It isn't paraflSn, it's — what oil is it, 
Bathurst ? " 

" I really don't know ; it's a very luminous 
oil." 

"There you are, O'Buncous. Lay it on. 
It will make things clear to you. After 
that; we'U say good-night." 

*' Don't think of leaving me ! " pleaded 
O'Buncous. " Take a seat^-do 1 " 

"Keally," expostulated Bathurst, "things 
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are not sufficiently inducing. "We'll talk 
over your aflfairs in the morning/' 

" And what am I to do in the meantime ? 
Can I — I appeal to you as men — can I 
endure my sufferings for the rest of this 
night in silence? Can I, I repeat, endure 
my sufferings of mind and body alone ? " 

"Well, there's a lady who would gladly 
take pity on you close in the neighbourhood. 
Shall I give her to understand that you 
think man was not formed to live alone ? '' 

" This man must be got rid of somehow," 
whispered Bathurst, decisively. 

ReUly nodded. 

" Let us get through the night," Bathurst 
said, in the same tone. 

" Let's utilize the night. Try another 
tack." — Then Eeilly spoke aloud and 
solemnly, "That woman's bound on you, 
O'Buncous. Why not take the thing pasily ? 
You intended to dupe her ; now she intends 
to dupe you. It's an equal game — nothing 
could be fairer. Give in, and marry her 
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like a man. Don't you think you'd better 
get into bed ? " 

" Me ! Are you mad ? Til never marry 
her ! I'll go into fifty courts of justice first 
I'll stand any bamboozling from the 
biggest bully in England rather than be 
taken in by a thin long-nosed woman I 
detest ! Go to bed ? not me 1 If I can 
get anything on — do you think I can, 
EeiUy?'' 

" You can but try. I should try if I 
were in your condition. Yes, certainly she 
means — it is quite clear what she means ; " 
and Eeilly's air, when he used the words, 
was very solemn. 

O'Buncous made an immediate efibrt to 
get something on, and, laughable as his 
evolutions were, Bathurst managed not to 
give way to his sense of the ridiculous. 

"I really think," he said, "it is useless 
to persevere. When you are dressed, how 
do you propose to spend the night ? Let 
us reduce the thing to reason. Nothing 
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can be done now. To-morrow morning we 
can talk it over, and you can come to your 
final arrangements. But to be called upon 
at this hour in the morning to discuss a 
matter on which too much has already been 
said " 

"Too muchr' exclaimed O'Buncous, ex- 
citedly. " What is to be the end ? " 

" You should have thought of that when 
you proposed to her," said Eeilly, gravely. 
" You'd better accept the position without 
a fuss. You know that you told me that, 
in spite of her few defects " 

" Her few defects ! Why, she's all defects. 
There isn't a point about her." 

" That I deny. There was the nose. And 
although we have no right to judge of what 
is not proven, I should say the tongue." 

" That not proven — ^you should have 
heard her I " 

" It is quite bad enough to hear you," 
said Bathorst, wearily. "Do be quiet for 
an hour at least, and let us get some rest I " 
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But O'Buncous made another and more 
eflFectual effort to clothe himself. He got 
into one leg of his trousers with difl&culty. 

" I believe IVe ripped up the skin ! " he 
cried. " Good Lord ! was there ever such 
agony of mind and body united in one man 
before 1 " 

Eeilly made a valiant effort, and over- 
came an impulse to laugh. 

'* O'Buncous/' he said, in solemn, im- 
pressive tones, "there is but one thing to 
be done — you must fly ! It is your only 
hope. Remember that — 

* Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
And hell no fury like a woman scorned.* 

Fly ! Out of her clutches you'll be another 
man ! " 

" IVe thought of it. IVe had the idea ; 

but " Here O'Buncous paused, and 

looked at both men entreatingly. Suddenly 
he broke out in a most unexpected way. 
"How marvellously history repeats itself I 
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Now, here's a coincidence. Would you 
believe that memory brings back a similar 
incident ? " 

" Memory is the only friend that grief 
can call its own/' murmured Reilly. 

"This was the situation. I had been 
staying with General Courtney the whole 
time the 51st was stationed at Ceylon. A 
most remarkable thing ! Eemarkable things 
always are happening to me." 

"No wonder," acquiesced Bathurst, 
gloomily. 

" Yes ; rd been staying there for months. 
I was as happy as a king I When one 
morning in comes the general with a 
most villainous expression of countenance. 
* O'Buncous ! ' says he, ' you must pack up 
and go at once. A terrible — a most un- 
foreseen thing has happened I ' I'm afraid 
I made an impious exclamation. I own 
I was surprised. * What's the hurry ? ' I 
asked. *Are you going to pack up your- 
self?' He had to admit that he wasn't. 
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'Then make yourself easy/ I said. 'I 
shan't care whM has happened ; it won't 
trouble me ! ' " 

O'Buncous paused, and then went on with 
solemn emphasis, "Courtney looked the 
picture of despair at my nonchalance. He 
seemed suddenly to resolve upon a desperate 
course. Coming close to me, he whispered 
almost with ferocity, *The secret must 
come out, I see 1 Well, then, O'Buncous, 
I am bound to tell you what nothing short 
of the present position would have wrung 
from my lips. My wife has fallen in love 
with you I How, as a man of honour, 
can you do anything but leave the house ? ' 
I stared at him with blank amaze- 
ment." 

" What yoUy O'Buncous — amazed at such 
an announcement ! " exclaimed Reilly, ironi- 
cally. 

" For two reasons ; yes," admitted O'Bun- 
cous, modestly. " In the first place, the 
lady had made no show of her afiection. 
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She was something of the touch-me-not 
style of Adelaide Elmore. In fact, she 
treated me with such damned cool indiflFer- 
ence that the devil himself wouldn't have 
suspected her of tenderness. Oh, these 
women 1 They could deceive an angel from 
heaven. However, as I was saying, there 
were two reasons ; and the second was, that 
he, a man of his natural dignity and pride, 
should admit such a thing." 

" It is amazing," said Keilly, melting into 
asmile. 

"Of course, as a gentleman — as the 
general reminded me — I could do no other. 
I went to put up my things, and, just as 
I had found that one of my best shirts 
was missing, I heard voices in an adjacent 
balcony. Thinking some visitor had arrived, 
I went over to the window and listened. 
I could catch nearly every word. Lady 
Courtney was saying in heartfelt tonas, 
' I am sorry — very sorry, Arthur, you should 
have descended to such means.' Arthur, 
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you know, was the general. 'Oh,' says he, 
' it was my last card, love I What matters 
the means when the end is attained ? 'Oh, 
but suppose,' cries she, in acute grief — 
' suppose he should tell any one ! ' * Don't 
trouble yourself about that,' said this un- 
natural monster. ' Not a single soul would 
believe him ! We are safe there.' Now, 
that's a true story. Would you credit such 
conditions in a married life ? " 

There was no answer. Bathurst and the 
doctor were both laughing, and when their 
eyes met, after this last serious appeal, they 
broke out with a genuine burst of merri- 
ment. 

" Well, I don't see the joke," said 
O'Buncous, at last. "Perhaps I'm not 
behind it 1 " 

" I thought it a very funny story," said 
the colonel, apologetically. '' I didn't laugh 
at the ' conditions ' to which you al- 
luded." 

" Although they are common — too com- 
VOL. ni. 55 
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mon/' said Reilly, repressing his merriment. 
*' However, you're well out of it all ; your 
ingenuous nature isn't suitable for matri- 
mony." 

"Ah 1 that brings me back to the present. 
" Help me out of it ! " 

The tone was low and appealing. 
Bathurst guessed what was coming. 

"I — I really must ask for the loan of 
a little loose cash. I don't like to present 
a note for — diet's see, what is it — ^twenty 
pounds ? at the station, you know. Besides, 
it may cause delay." 

"You shall have what you like," said 
Bathurst, briskly, "but lose no time." 

" Stand not upon the order of your going, 
but go at once," said Reilly, theatrically. 

" You 11 see to my traps ? Send them on 
to the Green Dragon. That's the little 
house I always stay at when in town. I'm 
sure I'm much obliged to you for all your 
kindness. All I can say is, I trust you 
may be spared a similar experience." 
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"I think you're' safe there," laughed 
Reilly. " Let me see — the first train goes 
at six. We can make him a little hot 
coffee." 

"Are we to have no peace for the night ? " 
asked Bathurst, lugubriously. 

" Hopeless," muttered Eeilly, in an under- 
tone. " Get him off ; it's our only 
chance." 

" I say, where's my cravat ? No, I won't 
take coffee neat ; a dash of brandy in it 
would warm me up." 

"What are you throwing yourself into 
contortions for?" asked EeiUy, as O'Buncous 
rose from the ground, his face purple. 

" I can't find my cravat," he said, angrily. 
" Of all the confounded muddles a man was 
ever in " 

" Never mind your cravat, O'Buncous ; 
you'll have to wear an overcoat, you know. 
Don't lose the train 1 " 

" I won't lose the train if the devil himself 
stands in my way ! What are you going 
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to say to her ? It's no good asking you to 
do it, Bathurst — you're too damned par- 
ticular. — But you don't mind a tarradiddle, 
do you, Keilly ? Tell her — Fm married 1 " 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

HOW THE LAST SCHEME FAILED. 

The strange excitement had not lessened at 
the Glade when the morning dawned ; indeed, 
it had only deepened when they once more 
met around the breakfast-table. No one 
ate anything. They all sipped coffee, and 
spoke in undertones. Mrs. Elmore had just 
been sent away to get an hour's sleep, for 
Aunt Flora had at last succumbed to nature 
and closed her eyes. 

Kate, the warm expectant blush upon her 
face, wandered restlessly hither and thither. 
She knew not what was about to happen ; 
she did not care to surmise. The one idea 
was paramount — he was coming — coming 1 
There seemed to be a general understanding 
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in this family that what the colonel said 
was a matter of law divine — and he had 
said that her hero was coming. 

*' There's the gate bell I I hope it won't 
wake mamma," said Mary. 

" Hush I you must whisper," said Kate, 
putting up her finger as Reilly and Bathurst 
came in. " Poor mamma is asleep." 

Bathurst whispered his salutations accord- 
ingly. "You are yourself this morning — 
the real Kate once more — ^the bonniest Kate 
in Christendom." 

"Yes. We have all been up all night," 
Mary was saying to Eeilly. " It was too 
bad. Mamma would not allow me to ad- 
minister a sedative. I would have done it." 

"/ ought to have done it," said Keilly, 
thoughtfully. " How clever women are ! 
Now, it never occurred to me to give one 
to the major." 

" What ? " inquired Mary. 

"We, too, have had an awful night. I 
wonder which was worse ? " 
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"It wouldn't have been so bad but for 
the cold/' 

" He never ceased." 

" She never ceased." 

" What a pair they would have made 1 " 
laughed Keilly. *^ Luckily I have had no 
hand in separating them." 

"Nobody has had anything to 'do with 
it, that I can see," said Mary. " It would 
be nothing more than a joke, if it were not 
for my mother. She would not allow me 
to take her place." 

" Miss Kate, my nephew is bringing some 
music for your gratification. I left him 
making the selection." 

Reilly and Mary were standing by the 
window, Bathurst and Kate by the fireside. 
The colonel had a strong paternal feeling 
for this beautiful girl who stood in silence 
beside him, battling bravely with herself to 
subdue the emotion that would find some 
expression. But now he found himself, not 
painfully, but delightfully affected. He felt 
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that his eyes were moist, and he was con- 
scious — ^although he recognized the absurdity 
of the thing — that he should like to kiss her. 

The gate bell pealed again. 

'' That is he, Kate," he whispered, hardly 
sure of his voice. " Be kind to him — dear 
boy 1 He's like my own son.'' 

She gazed upon him in wonder-stricken 
surprise. 

*' It is all right, believe me, child," he said, 
hurriedly. " All that he will tell you is 
true. Kun upstairs ; he will go to you." 

She hesitated still, with eyes fixed on his. 
Bathurst took her hand and led her to the 
door, and she had just time to escape as 
he intercepted Vivian in the hall. 

Then Adelaide went to her mother s room 
to make sure she was sleeping. 

"And have you left the major to suffer 
alone ? " she asked, when she came back. 

"I have dismissed the remotest thought 
of O'Buncous," said Bathurst, looking at her 
admiringly ; he could not help noticing the 
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unwonted brilliancy of the flush upon her 
cheeks. " The poor demented old man left 
us this morning, and took the first train to 
London. I spare you the recital. There is 
another to be made which touches us more 
closely." 

"Surely not to-day?" cried Adelaide, 
clasping her hands. 

** No," said Eeilly, coming forward. "The 
last act of this very remarkable play must 
still be postponed. It was first a farce, 
then genteel comedy. There have been 
some melodramatic scenes; once there was 
danger of real tragedy ; there has been a 
dash of pantomime all through, and the 
finale is to be a grand transformation." 

" We were so tempted to tell Kate last 
night," said Adelaide, "I could scarcely 
refrain from giving her a hint." 

" Well, I couldn't get as far as that," 
laughed Bathurst. " I did give a hint — and 
left the rest in better hands." 
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Mrs. Elmore woke from her slumber with 
a nervous start. Half asleep still, she flung 
on her dressing-gown and went to Aunt 
Flora. " What do you want ? " she asked, 
in a half-dazed way. 

There was no response. 

'* I thought I heard her scream. How 
my nerves must be shaken ! " 

Feeling convinced she could not sleep 
again, Mrs. Elmore quietly closed the door 
and passed downstairs. She hesitated at 
the drawing-room door, thinking she heard 
voices, and went into the room so gently 
that those two lovers absorbed in themselves 
did not hear. 

The disclosure had been made, the strain 
of wild excitement had passed, and Kate 
had accepted the fact, as she might the 
termination of an exquisite romance. It 
was, after all, natural it should end so. 

Vivian was standing beside her — close 
beside her ; his arm was around her waist, 
her head upon his shoulder. His beautiful 
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profile was the prominent efiect of the 
group. 

" How can I explain ? " she was saying. 
" It would not seem unnatural if all the 
forces of the earth had been brought to 
aid us." 

"The gods have been called upon to 
annihilate both space and time to. make two 
lovers happy.'' 

Then he heard a sound, a sort of mur- 
mured groan. They started. Both turned. 

There stood the mother, white as any 
ghost. She threw up both hands as they 
approached her, as though she could not 
endure their presence. 

" Oh, I am so grieved ! " whispered 
Vivian, hurriedly. A shock, of all things, 
they wanted to prevent. " What was my 
uncle thinking about ? I thought we were 
safe." 

Kate had attempted to approach her 
mother, but the strange intensified look 
that met her own tearful eyes withheld 
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her. Following her impulse, she ran quickly 
from the room. 

"I — I— would rather have died," Mrs. 
Elmore said, in broken, gasping accents — " I 
would rather have died than seen this day ! 
Oh, you — I could have trusted you " 

Again he approached her. He saw she 
was giving way, that her excitement had 
overcome her. He rushed forward just in 
time to catch her sinking form in his arms, 
and so, holding her past all consciousness 
now, he was found. 

Eeilly hurried in. "Whose fault is 
this ? " he asked. " This is just the worst 
thing that could have happened." 

*' I don't know anything. I was perfectly 
certain that we were safe." 

"It's all that cursed Aunt Flora," said 
Eeilly, between his teeth. " However, what 
have you done ? " 

"Nothing," said Vivian. "Good God 1 
Eeilly, how ill she looks I Take her from 
me — do." 
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Eeilly relieved him of the helpless weight 
upon his arm. 

"Place that cushion for her head upon 
the sofa there. Bring Bathurst and Hannah ; 
don't let any of the girls come." 

But this precaution was too late. Kate 
had only been able to utter a few disjointed 
words ; they had guessed the rest, and they 
were at the door. 

" It is impossible," Vivian said ; " you can- 
not go in. Eeilly is with her." 

Seeing his agitation, and that in him 
being so unusual, they instantly appre- 
hended the worst. 

" Send Hannah," he said ; " he wants 
Hannah." 

" I," said Mary, stepping forward reso- 
lutely, " shall be more use than Hannah." 
With a heart throbbing to pain, she went 
on, *' If my mother were djdng, I could 
do my duty — but I will not be shut 
out." 

Calm and self-contained, she went into 
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the room. *'I am here/' she said, giving 
Reilly a glance that expressed much. 

He accepted her decision, and knew that 
she would be equal to the occasion. 

" I don't want to interfere yet," he said. 
Keep Kate and Seymour out of her sight. 
Where is Bathurst ? " 

At this moment he appeared, closing the 
door carefully behind him. 

" I was just summoned to speak to Miss 
Walker," he said. "Do tell me, Reilly, 
what has been done ? " 

" The worst thing in the world — a shock. 
We must be careful; there must be no 
noise, no excitement of any kind. There is 
water on the table ; saturate this handker- 
chief. I want her to rouse gradually." 

With a great bustle of rustling drapery 
Aunt Flora entered. *' Why did you leave 
me so abruptly, colonel ? " she asked. " I 
suppose it was not deemed desirable I should 
hear what you had to say. Dear me ! What 
is the matter now ? " 
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Mary was kneeling by the sofa, applying 
the handkerchief to her mother's forehead. 
She turned, and looking at her aunt said, in 
firm undertones — 

" Don't you see that my mother has given 
way at last, from the torment and worry to 
which she has been subjected ? " 

"I must insist upon quietness," said 
Eeilly, decisively. *' And the fewer around 
her the better." 

*' Oh, Doctor Keilly I you need not make 
a fuss about nothing — doctors always do. I 
fainted twice yesterday. There is nothing to 
alarm any one." 

" But you are in the habit of fainting," 
said Mary, contemptuously. " This has 
never happened to my mother before." 

" Are you going out, madam ? " asked 
Eeilly, quietly. 

" Certainly not I I've as much right here 
as any one else. I expect all this ill-humour 
is because she cannot have her own way in 
what concerns me. Such interference is " 
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There was a vindictive gleam in Reilly's 
eyes. He said nothing, but, with a sudden 
movement, he twisted one ann round her 
waist with an iron grip, and in another 
moment she found herself dropped outside 
the door, and heard the key turned upon 
her. 

"Disgraceful— shameful conduct 1" she 

expostulated. "A man to dare to touch 

f " 
me I 

" If she's going to stand there and 
rave ' began Bathurst. 

** I'll smother her first," said ReiUy, 
viciously. 

" She really ought to be shut up some- 
where. It is no use expecting her to hear 
reason." 

" I'm afraid to put my hands upon her," 
said Bathurst, hesitatingly. 

" I'll not endure it ! " exclaimed the shrill 
voice outside the door. " You're all in 
league against me. I should not wonder if 
the major is imprisoned." 
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There was a slight spasmodic movement 
in Mrs. Elmore's face. 

"The handkerchief," whispered Reilly. 
He went to the door and unlocked it. 
*' Stand clear, Bathurst 1 she may kick." 

Aunt Flora was still rattling on% In an 
instant Reilly placed the handkerchief over 
her mouth, and, holding her in one strong 
arm, positively ran with her to a distant 
room. 

" What are you doing ? " exclaimed 
Adelaide, who, seeing the strange vision, 
had followed in alarm. 

He, however, did not hear her speak. 
Aunt Flora was struggling ineffectually. 
The handkerchief, which he had simply held 
across her mouth, was now displaced, and 
the poor lady poured forth a torrent of 
angry words. 

" How dare you — dare you touch me ! " 
she cried. "Adelaide, you saw it done. 
How could you permit it ? " 

Reilly placed her carefully in a chair. 

VOL. III. 66 
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" Now, be quiet," he said, " and keep out of 
the way. You will excuse me for taking 
such a step when you know how important 
the matter is." 

" Doctor Keilly is sure to be right," said 
Adelaide, soothingly. " Don't you see he is 
perfectly cool ? " 

" Perfectly cool ! Indeed I He has be- 
haved in the most ungentlemanly way. It 
is outrageous. I have been gagged like a 
common — criminal. " 

At this Reilly, taking Adelaide's hand, 
led her to the door. 

'* We have other matters to attend to," he 
said, as he turned the key on the outside. 
" Don't be afraid ; she won't jump out of the 
window." 

He did not say another word. He hastened 
back to Mrs. Elmore. He found her now 
somewhat revived. She had not awakened 
to the memory of what had -happened, but 
she was conscious. 

Bathurst, too, was kneeling beside the 
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sofa. She was absolutely smiling at him. 
Keilly did not move ; he made a sign to 
Adelaide to be still. 

" Have I been hurt ? " she murmured, 
vaguely. 

" I hope not," said Bathurst, tenderly ; and 
Mary calmly smoothed her mother's hand. 
*'You see, we are all calm —perfectly un- 
troubled. That would not be if anything 
were wrong," 

" No, no. But still I remember — could it 
haye been a dream? I woke — I dreamt I 
went to Flora. It was so real 1 " 

She stopped and shuddered. 

" YouVe had too much strain lately," 
said Eeilly, quietly ; " that is all." 

'' Is that all ? It is very bad. But where 
is Kate ? Let her come to me." 

*' She shall come. I will bring her to 
you." Then he whispered to Adelaide, 
" Keep it up. Don't show the least excite- 
ment ; humour her. Give the hint to 
Bathurst. I'm going to give her something." 
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There was an unnatural, dreaming look 
in her eyes, and she watched the door 
anxiously. Kate did not appear. 

" Oh ! where is she ? " she cried, implor- 

" I will go," said Adelaide. " I mil bring 
her at once. We will aU be near you." 

" It could not have been real! Oh, Colonel 
Bathurst, help me 1 Are you deceiving me ? 
Am I ill ? Oh 1 I hope I am not sane," she 
cried, as memory returned to her vividly. 

Bathurst feared to speak. He looked at 
Mary. She only leant her cheek upon her 
mother's hand. 

"You believe in me — ^you trust me — do 
you not ? " 

" Oh yes, yes ! " she said, wildly. 

" Then, will you promise me to be quite 
calm while I tell you — ^if I explain what 
has happened? You may take my word 
there is nothing wrong, or I should not be 
taking things so easily." 

Then the mother's heart leaped up with 
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joy ; she could not look at this strong, gentle, 
benignant man without feeling his support. 

" Go, Mary ; leave us, my child. Colonel 
Bathurst has all my confidence." 

Mary rose from her knees, and cast a 
grateful glance at him as she left the room. 

" He can do anything with her," she 
thought. 

"Now," said Keilly, meeting her outside 
the door, " we'll let them alone. She will 
understand him." They listened for a few 
moments; they heard low -spoken words. 
Then Reilly said, " We will go farther off. 
I trust all will be well yet." 

Four or five anxious people waited in the 
corridor outside that closed door. It was 
a strange scene ; Kate and Vivian had crept 
up, and stood submissively in the back- 
ground. 

Suddenly a strange sound, an hysterical 
shriek, was heard. Kate started forward. 

" It is only Aunt Flora," said Reilly, in a 
low voice. 
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" She's locked up in mamma's room," 
whispered Adelaide to Kate ; and not another 
thought was given to the poor lady, who 
was wasting her strength in vain. 

After perhaps ten minutes, that appeared 
like an hour, Bathurst came to the door. 

'' Kate," he said, " only Kate." 

She came forward, white and tremblmg. 

" No, no," he said ; " not like that. Look 
happy." 

And then they heard a sound that brought 
the tears to their eyes — a quick ecstatic sob, 
a burst of joyful tears. 

"That's good!" said KeiUy. "That's 
what I wanted. Now we will just let them 
have that out ; " and he insisted upon their 
all going downstairs and doing " something 
natural." " Nothing can be more natural 
or more commonplace than eating and 
drinking," he said ; " so let us all go and 
pretend to it, if we can't do it." 

" Are you sure they are all right ? " asked 
Adelaide, appealingly. 
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" All is well, if we only take care," he 
answered. " Miss Elmore, I am hungry." 

They went into the morning-room. The 
luncheon tray was laid, and the girls com- 
menced at once to make the room and table 
as bright and cheerful as possible; a few 
touches from their hands, and the room was 
a temple of comfort. 

" We all ought to drink each other's 
healths, I think," said Keilly. "Miss 
Elmore, I'm sure you want a stimulant. 
Mary, I don't think you do, but I shall 
administer one all the same." 

" Don't you ? " she said, putting that 
beautiful firm hand into his. *'Feel my 
pulse." 

" It is galloping ! Well, of all the arch 
deceivers, you would make — perhaps you 
only want an excuse for the wine. It will 
not exhilarate you !" 

" No ; it always acts as a sedative," she 
said, smiling. "Having had no sleep last 
night, you will probably see me drop off my 
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chair after the first glass — ^you will know 
what has happened." 

*' We generally know what has happened 
when a man goes under the table — don't we, 
Seymour ? " 

"Now they are coming," said Vivian, 
turning pale. 

"Well, go on eating, my dear fellow! 
Miss Elmore, drink it down ! " and Eeilly 
made a most officious onslaught on the 
dishes before him. 

Then Bathurst came in upon the cheerful 
scene with the two ladies. 

" Here is your chair, Mrs. Elmore. You 
will forgive us for being hungry. And — 
we have been invited," said Reilly, with 
pronounced energy. 

He had risen from his place and taken 
her hand. Her eyes were brimming over 
still with tears, and there was an unknown 
light in them. She looked at him; she 
could not speak ; but that look told him all 
— her joy, her gratitude, her new happy life. 
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He went rattling on. " You have not 
had your sedative — I threatened it 1 " He 
put a glass of wine into her hand. It was 
unsteady. He held the glass with his own 
hands to her lips. 

"Now then, Kate," whispered Bathurst, 
" we want your spirits ; they are flagging 
terribly. Here, Vin, take care of her ; she's 
too much for me. Young men have more 
pluck than old ones." 

It was the most singular commingling of 
nonsense and pathos that could be imagined. 
The moment any one attempted to be serious, 
Keilly recommended more wine. 

" Your theories," said Mary, " have melted 
into air. This is the man who drinks next 
to nothing himself, and revenges himself 
upon his friends." 

"On certain occasions I am revenged 
upon myself," he said. 

" I am so glad," said Adelaide, " to see 
that renmant of pie disappear. Do you 
think, colonel, you could take a few more 
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remains ? There are some below. I'll have 
them up." 

"Certainly. Sitting up all night does 
make a man hungry. Besides, I had no 
breakfast." 

"Nor have I," said Adelaide. "Now, 
Hannah, give the fowl to Colonel Bathurst ; 
I'm too idle to carve when there is any one 
to do it for me. Usually, I have all that 
work." 

" I will relieve you," said Bathurst, 
gravely. 

"But where is Flora?" asked Mrs. 
Elmore, suddenly. 

" She is in the retirement of her cham- 
ber," said Peilly. 

" Adelaide, had she not better be asked 
down ? " 

" Oh not — not yet," entreated Bathurst. 

"Well, she had a good breakfast, and 
perhaps she is asleep." 

Keilly ventured to doubt this suggestion 
in an aside to Mary. 
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" Do you always take such summary 
means as those you used with her ? *' asked 
Mary, in an undertone. 

"Always. I put O'Buncous out of my 
room twice last night. I put everybody out 
when I am put out myself. I shall clear 
the room if you dispute my word." 

" We don't allow private conversations at 
this table," said Bathurst. "We are here 
on business — ^not pleasure." 

"I must not listen to that," said Mrs. 
Elmore. " I will not listen to it. It shall 
be pleasure." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A MOST CONVENTIONAL ENDING. 

After that ever-memorable luncheon, at 
which she had sat and listened in a sort of 
wild dream, Mrs. Elmore had a long con- 
fidential talk with Eeilly, who produced 
every scrap of evidence he possessed on the 
subject of the accident which had ultimately 
deprived Captain Elmore of his reason. 

She read the letter Reilly's father had 
sent with overwhelming emotion. 

" Kind, good man ! " she said. " He shall 
not be put to the trial of a laborious journey 
on my account. " I can realize now how it 
happened that I deceived myself; how I 
accepted the awful misfortune in its worst 
light. Never, Dr. Eeilly, have I felt my 
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incapacity as I do now ; it is like turning 
the very current of one's being. Shall I 
ever get accustomed to myself, do you 
think ? " 

" I will give you just a week. After 
having lived for many years under a distinct 
belief, acting entirely upon it, every thought 
of one's life influenced by it, it is no easy 
matter to wrench away this belief, and found 
entirely new ideas in accordance with 
another state of things." 

^* At this distance of time I cannot bring 
back anything but my own bare impressions. 
I certainly was ill at the time, and quite 
unable to bear the strain. And now, oh, 
believe me, so utterly is my mind perturbed 
that I had quite forgotten we are bank- 
rupt." 

'' And you had better forget it. It is of 
no earthly consequence. There's the plain 
fact that Bathurst adores your daughter, 
and that she loves him." 

" Yes," she murmured. 
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" And what do you suppose is to happen ? 
Why, do you suppose other jnen have been 
haunting your house, but for the tempta- 
tions " 

'' How painfully aware I have been of the 
temptations ! " 

"Well, now you have only to rejoice 
at them. Better fortune never fell to any 
mother's share than two such sons as 
Bathurst and his nephew will be. Why, 
Mrs. Elmore, those two — Seymour and Kate, 
I mean — ^gave me my first experience in 
the rare romance of love at first sight. A 
thing I should have been loath to acknow- 
ledge till I had seen the beauty and the 
thing itself." 

She looked at him reproachfully. " And 
you did not warn me. You allowed it to 
go on ? " 

" It was too late. Besides, I am going to 
be frank. At that time I had formed a 
conclusion of my own concerning your 
eccentric life, and I did not believe in the 
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necessity for your daughters leading the 
lives of nuns. . I will not say any more, 
since all that is of no consequence now ; but 
I candidly think you were unwise in not 
speaking out and giving your real reason 
for your singular action. I assure you, 
though all of us believed in your conviction, 
that not one of us regarded the matter 
seriously — although we all did so, and 
seriously enough to please even you — when 
we did know the truth." 

" You are all good and true," she said. 

** We are the best fellows that ever lived ! 
I have it upon our own authority." 

"I am not equal to jest yet," she said. 
" I cannot — smile without a desire to cry." 

" You may indulge in the wildest desires 
of your heart now, Mrs. Elmore. One more 
test — it is the last. Are you prepared to 
give your other daughter to me ? " 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

"Mamma," said Mary, solemnly, coming 
into the room next morning, "Aunt Flora 
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has confided in me that she is going ; she 
cannot endure the pointed finger of scorn." 

" Poor Flora I She will be the victim of 
her own folly yet." 

Mrs. Elmore was standing by the window 
as she spoke. Suddenly she turned round. 
" Kate, Mary, Dell, come here ! It is 
a most pathetic sight ! Do you see those 
three men coming in at the gate ? They 
will all have the audacity to say they have 
called this morning to make inquiries after 
me:' 

" I know one who will speak the truth," 
said Adelaide, warmly, with a blush as 
warm as her words. 

" None could accuse the doctor of lacking 
proper interest in his patients," said Mary, 
with expressive politeness. 

" Isn't anybody going down ? " asked 
Kate, a charming girlish confusion apparent 
through her playful words. "Because rather 
than be guilty of the slightest neglect, or 
let it be presumed for one moment that any 
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member of my family should be deficient 
in the smallest particular of social etiquette, 
I would actually meet them myself I " 

" Go, Kate ; go I " 

"Yes; we can see that you are longing. 
Say that mamma won't appear to-day, and 
that we may come down in the course of 
an hour or two." 

"Thank you 1 I won't undertake to 
entertain two ill-tempered, disappointed 
men " 

" / will entertain them," said the mother, 
patting Kate's cheek as she went downstairs 
with her. 

Adelaide and Mary lingered ; an expres- 
sive glance nearly brought tears to their eyes. 

"How well mamma is accepting her 
strange position ! " whispered Mary. 

" Dear mother ! " exclaimed Adelaide. 
" What effort she is using to prevent her 
natural feeling from overcoming her 1 " 

"Bless her! Kate will keep us from 
being solemn. Listen to her." 
VOL. III. 57 
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"Yes." 

The laugh that rang out, like light music, 
proved infectious. The colonel's deep bass 
was drowning other sounds when the girls 
entered, and Mrs. Elmore held her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

"What have I said?" asked Kate. "I 
was talking simply to keep mamma from 
weeping ; and see what she has done ! 
What will stop her? I'll admit that the 
most beautiful thing that could have 
happened has befallen us — has occurred. 
I feel as though I should like to kiss every- 
body ; but I do restrain myself." 

"Don't," cried Reilly, impulsively, 
" begin with me I " 

"No, no;'' interrupted Bathurst, "begin 
with me. I have been Vin*s father since 
he was six ; still I won t stand in the way 
of the boy." 

" You needn't hesitate," said Reilly, per- 
suasively. "Nobody objects." 

" You can't answer for that." 
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" Kate I '* remonstrated Mary, with superb 
disdain. 

" She must be jealous," whispered Kate. 
" By-the-by, how old are you, Doctor Reilly ? 
and what is your Christian name? and 
who were your godfathers and godmothers, 
if you remember ? " 

"And do you think our prospective re- 
lationship gives you the right " 

" Oh, any amount of it 1 " she said, with 
the most charming impertinence. " I shall 
always ask you for every information you 
may be able to give, and I expect to have it. 
Doctors' bills will be unheard of in my 
mansion. And I shan't hesitate to ask for a 
loan, if we fail commercially." Then she 
clasped her hands across the colonels arm. 
"By the way, colonel, do tell me, you 
know — what are we to be? We won't be 
idle, whatever we are ; and Fm told " — with 
the prettiest air of embarrassment, followed 
by a bold resolution — " that he, Vivian, is 
going to leave the army, because I'm so 
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dreadfully afraid he would be killed. And 
so is he, you know; and there are plenty 
who wish to fight, and we don't." 

" I deny all that," said Vivian, coming 
out from the window-seat. " I have heard 
everything." 

"And I really hope you were gratified. 
I assure you, colonel, he had the cowardice 
to admit that he didn't want to be killed." 

" I can imderstand that," said Bathurst, 
" and I believe you are in the right." 

" And look here, Kate," Baid Reilly ; 
" when I have given you unlimited assist- 
ance from my stores of knowledge, and saved 
your doctor's bills, and so on, what are you 
going to do in return ? " 

" Oh ! / will give you any information 
you may require, especially in modern 
science, or in the latest results of scientific 
research. I will call you by your Christian 
name — if it isn't one that I hate very much. 
And I will sometimes ask my medical ad- 
viser to tea." 
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"Here I step in. I refuse to have the 
medical adviser on such terms/' said Vivian. 
" Do you suppose you may surround your- 
self with what are termed favourites ? " 

" We won't listen to their quarrel, though 
I am sure it would be a pretty one," said 
Bathurst. 

" Favourites! " said she; " what a horrible 
word it sounds ! I can only take the word 
historically, and I have always felt I could 
never have a favourite about me." 

" No ? " asked Vivian, innocently. " Not 
even one ? " 

" Not one. They always fawn. No ; I 
like people best who can put me down." 

'' I should like to see one — ^just one — 
specimen of the 'people.' One naturally 
takes interest in an entirely new tribe." 

'*Now, if you are trying to be one of 
them, I tell you candidly it's useless. 
What I might put up with from other 
people, I couldn't possibly endure from you. 
You stand outside." 
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"Do I ? " he asked, meekly. '' I should 
have expected to stand a little nearer ; but it 
shall be all your way." 

" Not if it isn't yours," she whispered, 
shyly. 

He looked up. "That accounts for the 
key-note," said he, smiling. " I shall always 
know when we are alone by your voice." 

" I can't help it," she said. " I positively 
declare that I cannot be just civil to you j 
it's impossible ! Why, that is what one is 
bound to be to every one. It is our de- 
lightful prerogative to be t^ncivil to each 
other," she said, in a tantalizing tone. 

His answer is not on record. 



THE END. 
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